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THE UPANISADS: WHAT DO THEY SEEK, AND WHY?? 


FRANKLIN EDGERTON 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


It may seem presumptuous at this late day to suggest that a 
restatement is needed of the fundamental attitude of the Upanisads, 
those fountain-heads of all classical Hindu thought. After all that 
has been written on the subject by so many distinguisht scholars 
and brilliant thinkers, both eastern and western, surely it would 
seem that at least the general intellectual view-point of these famous 
treatises must be fairly clear and fairly familiar. In one sense it 
is. The detailed dogmatic beliefs of the Upanisads which we recog- 
nize as philosophical or religious have been, on the whole, suffi- 
ciently sifted, classified, arranged, and interpreted. That is, it is 
easy to find in our reference-books comprehensive statements of 
what they say about the nature of the world and its guiding princi- 
ple, the nature of man, his origin, his duty, his destiny, and his 
relation to the outside world and its Supreme Principle. I do not 
mean that no further study of these matters is required. Problems 
stillremain. But I am not now attempting to solve them; and they 
are mostly problems of detail. What I am now concerned with is 
a more general and more fundamental matter, and one which has 
been commonly ignored by modern writers, both Hindu and 
western. The few who have referred to it seem to me not to have 
given it its proper place in relation to the philosophy, that is the 
dogmatic theories, of the Upanisads. 

I refer to the instinctive and unquestioning belief in the 
inherent power of knowledge, as such, which underlies the whole 
intellectual fabric of the Upanisads, as it appears to me, and furn- 
ishes the motive force behind their speculations. Typical passages 
found constantly in all parts of them seem to me to make it abun- 
dantly clear that the reason why they seek the “ truth,” any truth, 
is precisely this, that by knowledge of the truth they expect to 
master their destiny, wholly or partly; and not by a course of action 
dictated by that knowledge, but directly, immediately, and by virtue 





1 Presidential address delivered before the American Oriental Society at 


its annual meeting in Cambridge, April 2, 1929. 
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of that knowledge in itself; in brief, we may say, magically. In 
this paper I shall try to suggest the range of evidence supporting 
this view, and also to sketch briefly the history of this idea in Indian 
thought before and after the Upanisads. 

Let us turn first to the Atharva Veda. It is, as every one knows, 
a collection of incantations, designed to accompany magic rites 
for the attainment of almost every conceivable human desire and 
aspiration. Now it is a commonplace of Atharvan psychology that 
knowledge of the end to be gained is a prime means of gaining it. 
“We know thy name, O assembly! ” says the author of AV. 7. 12. 2, 
in a charm to get control of the public assembly or town-meeting. 
“T have grasped the names of all of them,” says a medical charm, 
6. 63.2, of the scrofulous sores (apacit) which it is striving to 
overcome. And so on; similar expressions-are numerous and are 
perfectly familiar to all readers of the Atharva Veda. The 
“name,” I may say in passing, is to Vedic India, as to early human 
psychology the world over, the essence of the person or thing; so in 
our oldest Upanisad, BrhU. 3.2.11, the “name” is that eternal 
part of man which does not perish at death. He who knows the 
name of anything therefore knows the essential thing itself; and, 
in Atharvan conceptions, if he knows it he controls it and can mold 
it to his purposes, magically, by immediate power of that knowl- 
edge. No more fundamental or commonplace idea can be found in 
the whole range of Atharvan magic. 

But it is not limited to that sphere. We meet it again, clearly 
and insistently set forth in innumerable expressions, in the ritual- 
istic texts of the Brahmanas, which are to the Vedic hymns approxi- 
mately what the Talmud is to the Jewish scriptures. No better 
authority on the Brahmanas has ever lived than the late Hermann 
Oldenberg, who has made this point abundantly clear in his masterly 
treatise called Vorwissenschaftliche Wissenschaft, die Weltan- 
schauung der Brihmana-Tezrte (Gottingen, 1919). Of their view 
of the ritual he says (p. 5): “The knowledge of a procedure,” 
its psychic image, is magically connected with the procedure itself. 





2 The word used is Vorgang, and, as applied to the Briahmanas, means of 
course primarily a religious rite, since it is with such Vorgdnge that they 
mainly deal. But the statement is equally true of any act or entity, and 
this was clearly in Oldenberg’s mind; hence his carefully generalized 
expression. 
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The knower, precisely thru the fact that he knows—not because thru 
his knowledge he acts skillfully and correctly,’ but by reason of the 
power of the knowledge in itself . . possesses power over the 
entity or event known.” It is, therefore, even said to be unnecessary 
actually to perform a rite. If you know it, you have as good as 
performed it; that is, you can be sure of the benefits which are 
promised to the performer ; and furthermore, ignorant performance, 
that is mechanically going thru the motions without real knowledge 
of their esoteric meaning, does not bring the desired result.* 
Knowledge, not physical action, is the important, the all-important 
thing. That is why the whole enormous bulk of the Brahmana 
texts is devoted to explaining the mystic, esoteric, or magic meaning 
of the various elements of the ritual. We constantly find in them, 
after such an explanation, the added statement that he who “ know- 
ing thus” (evam vidvdn) performs the rite, gets such and such a 
benefit ; or, more directly and simply, that he “ who knows thus” 
(ya evam veda) gets the benefit. That this doctrine in its extreme 
form is dangerous to the perpetuation of the actual performances, 
is obvious. All the more impressive is the fact that despite their 
absorbing interest in the rites, the Brahmana texts frequently do 
not shrink from drawing this conclusion. 

In particular this belief in what I shall call, for short, the 
“magic ” power of knowledge manifests itself in the Brahmanas 
in their passion for identification of one thing with another, on the 
slenderest possible basis ; indeed, often on no basis at all that we can 
discover. These identifications have struck every reader of the 
Brahmana texts. Their rationale has never been more clearly or 
correctly stated than by Oldenberg.® As he says, the purpose is to 
“set in motion” the cosmic forces dealt with, and to “ get from 
them the desired results.” ‘To this end it is said that they “ are” 
this or that other thing, which other thing we can control. “The 
Maruts are water. Visnu is the sacrifice. The cow is breath.” As 
Oldenberg remarks, “ By grasping or controlling one of the two 
identified entities, the possessor of the mystic knowledge as to their 
identity has power over the other, which is in fact no other (but 





* Note this point; it is a highly important one. 

“Oldenberg, op. cit., 140, 201; Lehre der Upanishaden und Anfinge des 
Buddhismus, 2d ed., p. 29. 

5 Vorw. Wiss., p. 110 f. 
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really the same) ;” that is, for instance, since “ the cow is breath,” 
and I control a cow, therefore I control breath, my own life-breath, 
or some one else’s. That is the only reason for the fantastic identi- 
fication. We want to control breath; so we earnestly and insist- 
ently identify it with something that we can control, and the trick 
is turned.® 

Now the question will arise, what has all this to do wit’. philoso- 
phy? Are not the Upanisads, the “ New Testament” of the Veda 
as they have been called, occupied with a wholly different order 
of ideas from those of the magicians of the Atharva Veda, and the 
ritualists of the Brahmanas? So it has been generally supposed. 
Some have even gone so far as to hold that the Upanisads originated 
in a different social order; the Vedic priests, it has been thought, 
could not have conceived the Upanisadic ideas, which move on an- 
other intellectual plane. Most scholars have not gone to this 
extreme; they admit the growth of Upanisad thought in priestly 
circles, but think of it as the product of a small group of intelli- 
gentia among the brahmans. It is, to be sure, generally granted 
that the Upanisads contain traces of ritualism; occasionally even 
evidences of magic are recognized in them. But these, when noted 
at all, are regarded as intrusions, as foreign elements which are 
mixed with their philosophy but have no proper connexion with it. 
Conversely, the adumbrations of Upanisad philosophy which are 
occasionally met with in the Vedic hymns and in the Brahmanas 
are held to belong to a different intellectual sphere from the great 





* Oldenberg adds, very acutely, that we find clear traces of this sort of 
identification even in the hymns of the Rigveda, and cites instances. There 
is indeed no reason whatever to doubt that this concept was as familiar to 
the authors of the Rigvedic hymns as to the Atharvan charm-mongers and 
the Brihmana theologians. The reason why it does not appear there so 
clearly is simply that the highly specialized purpose of most of the Rigvedic 
hymns gives little chance for its expression. The Rigveda is, broadly speak- 
ing, simply a hymn-book containing chants to be used in the hieratic ritual, 
addrest to the gods of that ritual. Since all the rest of the Veda abounds 
in evidence of implicit belief in the magic power of knowledge, we should 
be justified in assuming that the Rigvedic poets also held it, even if it were 
not exprest there at all; they would not have been Vedic Hindus if they had 
not held it. But, in fact, we find indications cf it even in the Rigveda, 
quite as often as we should expect, considering the limitations of its prac- 
tical purpose. This is to be borne in mind in connexion with the philo- 
sophic hymns of the Rigveda; see below. 








> 2. ee Oe we ek ea ka 
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mass of those earlier texts. In short, it is customary to make a 
sharp division between Vedic ritualism and Vedic magic, on the one 
hand, and Vedic (or Upanisadic) philosophy on the other; and even 
those who recognize the occurrence of both side by side in the same 
texts think of this juxtaposition as a mixture of basically unrelated 
things. The same Oldenberg whose clear characterization of the 
Brahma 1s I have quoted finds a completely different spirit in the 
Upanisads, whose authors in his opinion are true philosophers, seek- 
ing the truth about the universe for the pure joy of knowledge in 
itself, not for the sake of using that knowledge for practical ends. 
They constitute for that reason, to his mind, a “ genuine novelty,” 
altho of course he recognizes traces of their ideas in the earlier 
literature.’ 

For years the conviction has been growing upon me, as a result of 
repeated study of early Indian philosophic texts, that this inter- 
pretation involves a radical misunderstanding of the point of view 
of those texts, and indeed of all classical Indian philosophy. It 
commits the very natural but unfortunate error of attributing to 
Indian thought the objects which we associate with “ philosophy ” 
in the west, at least at the present day, but which have never been 
associated with it in India, until the most modern times. To our 
minds, I take it, “ philosophy ” implies a search for abstract truth 
about the nature of the universe and man’s place in it, as an end 
in itself. We do not expect a philosopher to do anything with this 
truth, if and when he gets it, except to enjoy the intellectual 
pleasure of cognizing it, and to share it with others. If practical 
motives are concerned, we say it is no longer “ pure” philosophy, 
but religion or something else. But to the Hindus, even of later 
classical times, and a fortiori of the Vedic age, such a conception 
never occurred ; and if it had been suggested to them, they would 
have regarded it as fantastic and absurd. Oldenberg’s figure of a 
Vedic philosopher seeking “to unfold a picture of things as they 
are for its own sake, out of the pure joy of perceiving and under- 





™See his Vorw. Wiss., p. 3ff., 7f. Winternitz (Gesch. d. ind. Lit., I, 
passim, notably p. 203) also separates the streams of ritualistic magic and 
“true” philosophy; the latter in his opinion originated in non-Brahman 
circles, tho he makes it clear that both streams are found both in the 
Upanisads (pp. 206-209) and in the philosophic hymns of the Atharva Veda 


(p. 131). 
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standing ” * is more than “ rare,” as he calls it. Such an individual 
never existed at all, either in the Vedic period, of which he is speak- 
ing, or in later India, as far as our records show. The picture is 
utterly un-Indian. 

Abstract truth for its own sake, as an end in itself, has never for 
a moment been conceived by Indian philosophers as a proper objec- 
tive of their speculations. Their intellectual quests have always 
been associated in their minds with practical ends. The later 
systems of philosophy are all supposed to be practical means of 
attaining salvation, mukti or moksa. That is their one and only 
justification for existence. Typical are the two most famous of the 
later systems, the Vedanta and the Sankhya. In both, as is well 
known, human salvation is the sole object of their speculations; and 
in both alike it is to be gained by knowledge. He who has true 
knowledge is saved, directly and immediately, and precisely by 
virtue of that knowledge. They differ as to what true knowledge is, 
but agree to this extent, that it is knowledge of the real nature of 
the soul and its position in the universe, its relation to the rest of 
the universe and its guiding principle. Such knowledge gives its 
possessor control over his soul’s destiny, that is, salvation. 

Now salvation, literally “ release ” (muktt, moksa), is understood 
in later India as meaning “release” from the cycle of rebirths, 
determined by karma; that is from the samsdra, with all the evil 
and pain inevitably connected therewith.® In the early Upanisads 
this conception of the round of existences, the samsdra, had not yet 
fully developt. We see it in process of developing in them. But 
the word and concept of mukti are found there, with the same 
general connotations as in later times, subject to the qualification 
just indicated. That is, mukti means “ release ” from the evils of 
ordinary human existence. In Brhad Aranyaka Upanisad 3.1 are 
listed four muktis: the first, release from death; the second and 
third, from “ day and night” and from “the waxing and waning 
moon ” (that is, from the ravages of time) ; and the last is ascent to 
the “ heavenly world ” (svarga loka). And, most characteristically, 
these “releases” are magically gained by knowledge of certain 
thoroly ritualistic identifications, of elements of the sacrifice with 
cosmic and human powers, quite in the style of the Brahmanas. 





® Op. cit., p. 3. 
® So first in Svet. U. 6. 16, samsdramoksasthitibandhahetuh. 
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Thus, by the identification of the hotar-priest with fire, as a cosmic 
power, and with speech, as a human faculty, one wins release from 
death. This ritual-magic wisdom is put into the mouth of no less 
a personage than Yajnavalkya, the most celebrated of all Upani- 
sadic teachers, at the beginning of his contest in learning with the 
other brahmans at the court of King Janaka, which is one of the 
high points of Upanisad philosophy. 

Along with “releases” from evils, the Upanisads speak of 
“ attainments ” of desiderata. The very same passage just quoted, 
after disposing of the “releases beyond (evils),” proceeds to 
describe “attainments” thru ritual-magic knowledge.’° The 
“attainments” here are certain natural and _ supernatural 
“ worlds ” (loka) which are gained by ritual knowledge. Many of 
the later systems also promise to the adept not only the supreme 
goal of salvation, but various incidental benefits which he is to 
enjoy while progressing towards that goal. I am thinking pri- 
marily of the magic powers, (mahd-)siddhis, promist by the Yoga 
and other later systems to the philosophic adept. They are sec- 
ondary and incidental to the main aim, but none the less real. 

Nothing seems more natural to the Hindu of ancient times, as 
indeed to the popular mind in medieval Europe," than that very 
practical and worldly benefits, of many sorts, should ensue magi- 
cally from superior knowledge. The word vidya, “knowledge,” 
means in classical Sanskrit also “ magic ” out and out, as all Sans- 
kritists know well. Again and again thruout the Upanisads, just 
as thruout the Brahmanas, we meet the phrase “he who knows 
thus,” ya evam veda (or vidvin). The same phrase is equally 
familiar in the Atharva Veda, especially in its philosophic hymns. 
And everywhere it almost always follows the promise of some 
extremely practical reward for him who “has such knowledge.” 
Not only long life and release from death, or from that “second 
death ” (punar-mrtyu) beyond the first grave which is such a 
bugbear to the Vedic Hindus in the birth-throes of the doctrine of 
transmigration; not only the winning of various heavens; but 
wealth is this life, worldly success of all kinds, ascendancy over 
one’s fellows, the discomfiture of one’s enemies, even success in 
love—all these and other worldly benefits are among the things to 





10 ity atimoksah, atha sampadah, Brhv. 3. 1. 8. 
11 See the Epilog to this paper, below. 
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be gained by the practice of Upanisadic speculation, as they were 
to be gained from the ritualistic and theological speculations of the 
Brahmanas and from the magic practices of the Atharva Veda. 
The passages are so numerous that it is hard to see how their sig- 
nificance can have been so generally overlooked. It ought not to 
be necessary to quote any of them. The list of references in the 
footnote will be sufficient to show how they permeate the two oldest 
Upanisads, the Brhad Aranyaka and Chandogya.** 

In my article on “ The Philosophical Materials of the Atharva 
Veda” ** I pointed out that in seeking practical benefits thru the 
magic power of knowledge the Upanisads touch upon the special 
sphere of the Atharva Veda. Its aims are identical with theirs, 





12 BrhU. 1. 2. 1, 3, 5, 7-8 (to be understood together as meaning that he 
who knows the identity of the arka-fire and the asvamedha-sacrifice with 
Death “wards off death, death does not attain him”); 1. 3. 7, 9, 16, 18, 
25, 26, 28 (Madhy. 1. 3. 8, 10, 17, 19, 27, 28, 33); 1. 4. 1, 6, 7, 10, 15, 16, 17 
(Madhy. 1. 4. 2, 10, 14, 18, 22, 28, 29, 31); 1. 5. 1, 2, 12, 15, 16, 20 (Madhy. 
1. 5. 1, 6, 19, 23, 24, 29); 2. 1. 2 ff. (a long series of philosophic doctrines 
which are all declared to be partial or incomplete; nevertheless each brings 
its possessor its appropriate benefit; e. g. in 5 it is proposed by Gargya to 
consider the purugsa in the dkdésa as Brahman, to which AjataSatru replies: 
‘Speak not of him to me; I revere him as the full and non-departing; who 
so reveres him is filled with offspring and cattle, and his offspring do not 
depart from this world! ’); 2. 2. 1, 2,4 (M. 6); 2. 3.6 (M. 10); 3. 3. 2; 
3. 9. 28 (M. 34); 4. 1. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 (M. 4. 1. 4, 7, 10, 13, 16, 19); 4. 2. 4 
(M. 6); 4. 3. 37 (M. 43); 4. 4. 8, 12, 14, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25 (M. 11, 
15, 16, 21, 22, 23, 27, 28, 29, 31); 4. 5. 4, ef. 15 (M. 4. 5. 4 and 25; 
immortality to be gained from the knowledge set forth in this chapter) ; 
© As OO on es eS Oe he SS an Ss tng dda aired dergn 

5. 13. 

14. 1-4); 5. 14. 18 (M. 6. 15. 1.12); 6. 1. 16 (M6 2. 18); 

(ML. 6 1. 18, 19) CHU 1.1.7, 8,105 1.8. 8,14; 1.3.1, 73 
. 7,8; 1.9. 2; 1. 13. 4; 2. 1. 4; 2. 2. 3; 2. 3. 2; 2. 4, 2; 
. 2; 2.8.3; 2.10. 6; 2. 11.2; 2. 12.2; 2.13. 2; 2. 14. 2; 
. 17. 2; 2. 18. 2; 2. 19. 2; 2. 20. 2; 2. 21. 2; 3. 6. 3-4; 
3; 3. 9. 3-4; 3. 10. 3-4; 3. 12. 7; 3. 13. 1-7; 3. 15. 2; 
a . 19. 4; 4. 3.8; 4.5.3; 4.6.4; 4. 7. 4; 4.8.4; 4. 11. 2; 
"19. 2; 4, 13.2; 4. 14. 3; 4 . 15. 2, 3, 4; 4. 17. 8-9; 5. 1. 1-5; 5. 2.1; 5. 
10. 10; 5. 18. 1; 5. 24.2; 7.1 . 5; 7.2.2; 7. 3. 2; 7. 4. 3; 7. 5. 353 7. 6. 2; 
7. 7. 2; 7. 8. 2; 7. 9. 2 ete. (this series is similar in spirit to BrhU. 2. 1. 
2 ff., see above) ; 7. 25 and 26 (climax to the preceding; perfect knowledge 
brings unlimited powers) ; 8. 1. 6 with 8. 2. 1-10; 8. 3. 5; 8. 7. 1; 8. 12. 6. 

18 Studies in Honor of Maurice Bloomfield, pp. 117-135; see especially 
p- 133. 


ya 
6. 
6. 


, 
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and one of its familiar methods of attaining those aims is thru 
that same power of knowledge, as set forth above. And, in fact, 
the Atharva Veda is the special home of early Vedic speculation. 
This fact is obvious and undisputed; the Atharva Veda, this book 
of spells and incantations, contains far more philosophic materials 
than the Rigveda or any other Vedic Samhité. Every one has 
always observed this circumstance, and found it surprising— 
indeed, inexplicable. It is inexplicable from any other point of 
view than that which I am here proposing, and which I first pro- 
posed in the article cited. Those who think of Vedic speculation 
as the work of abstract, disinterested “ philosophers ” in our west- 
ern sense, can only regard the inclusion of so much of their work 
in a book of magic charms as a strange anomaly. But the Atharvan 
philosophic materials themselves, to a very large extent, and still 
more the manner in which they are used in the KauSika Sitra and 
the other ritual handbooks of the Atharva Veda, indicate clearly 
the practical, magical ends which their esoteric knowledge was 
designed to gain. And so they themselves furnish the reason for 
their inclusion in the Atharva Veda, to which they are perfectly 
appropriate. 

Typical is the hymn AV. 11. 4. Its subject is the prana, the 
cosmic “ breath,” that is the wind, most strikingly manifested in 
the storm-wind; hence the obvious naturalistic allusions to storms 
which the hymn contains. This breath of the universe is, quite 
naturally and yet acutely, made the enlivening principle of the 
cosmos. The author is thoroly at home in the phraseology and 
ideology of Vedic higher thought, and applies it to his subject with 
a freshness and vigor which suggest an unusual amount of intel- 
lectual acumen. He is certainly no mere ignorant witch-doctor. 
Yet that does not mean that he is free from natural human desires. 
Not only the last stanza,™* but several stanzas scattered thruout 
the hymn, give expression to the active desire that the cosmic 
“breath ” shall confer boons on him who knows and glorifies it, 
particularly, of course, by means of its counterpart, the individual 
“breath ” or “life” in the human being. So KauSika very appro- 





4 Cf. Bloomfield, Hymns of the Atharva Veda, p. 623; Oldenberg, Vorw. 
Wiss., p. 6, note. These authors overlook the similar passages in stanzas 
9, 11, 18, 19 of the hymn, and speak as if the last stanza were the only one 
that shows traces of magic ends. 
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priately uses the hymn in magic performances for long life. In so 
doing KauSika does no violence to the thought of the hymn; on 
the contrary, this was quite clearly the intent of its author. His 
thought is thoroly Upanisadic, quite as lofty as the average of 
Upanisad speculations; and an Upanisad author would typically 
conclude such a passage with an expression like this: “ Long life 
he attains, the breath of life (praina) does not leave him, who 
knows thus (ya evar veda) |” 

There is here no question of a secondary fusion of unrelated 
activities, philosophy and magic. On the contrary, all Vedic phi- 
losophy may (from our point of view) be described as a sort of 
philosophic magic, or magical philosophy.** That is precisely why 





+8 As set forth in these words in my article, op. cit., p. 134. I must refer 
to this place, especially p. 121 ff., for further details as to the evidence for 
the magical intent of Atharvan philosophy. (A limited number of reprints 
of this article are available for free distribution, on application to the 
author.) I am pleased to note that the views there advanced have been 
noticed favorably by such good scholars as Winternitz (OLZ. 1924, p. 424) 
and Keith (Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, p. 510, n. 3). To be sure 
I must add with regret that I have failed to find in Keith’s book much 
evidence that he has been influenced by my arguments. Winternitz points 
‘out that he exprest long ago views similar to some of mine; I hope I am 
not wrong in understanding that he would now agree even more closely 
with me; cf. note 7 above.—I would add here that the case for the practical 
application of AV. philosophic hymns is really stronger than appears from 
my former article. While the Atharvan ritual texts fail in some cases to 
record the uses to which they are put (loc. cit., p. 119), the hymns them- 
selves do so more regularly than I there indicated. Thus I observed that 
AV. 8. 10 is ignored in all the ritual texts; but I should have added that 
the hymn itself emphatically states (vss 2-7, 17-29, 33) the practical bene- 
fits to be won by him who “knows” (ya evam veda) its mysteries, quite 
in Upanisad fashion. So also the recurring refrain of AV. 11. 3. 32-49; and 
for other similar references see AV. 4. 1. 7; 9. 10. 24; 10. 2. 29, 30; 10. 7. 
40, 41; 10. 8. 22, 43, 44; 11. 3. 51; 11. 5. 10, 25. With so much primary 
evidence, in the hymns themselves, the partial lack of secondary evidence 
of magical employment in the ritual handbooks is not important. I should 
further have noted the fact that even the famous Rigvedic Hiranyagarbha 
hymn, RV. 10. 121, ends with the definite statement that it was designed to 
win practical desiderata. It is true that this tenth verse is perhaps a later 
addition to the hymn. But even vs 9, unquestionably part of the original 
text, prays “May He (the One) harm us not.” And the Visvakarman 
hymn, RV. 10. 81, is as definitely practical in its aim as any Atharvan 
incantation (vss 6, 7). Whether thus stated in terms or not, all Vedic 
philosophy has practical aims. 
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it belongs primarily to the Atharva Veda. The fact that the 
Rigveda also contains a few hymns of this sort is exactly analogous 
to its inclusion of some magic spells, also. Both are equally 
“ Atharvanic ” and equally foreign to the primary purpose of the 
Rigveda, which is a hymn-book for use at the hieratic ritual serv- 
ices. The rare and scattering philosophic materials of the Rigveda 
are all found in the tenth or first books (mainly in the tenth), 
which are recognized as late additions to the collection, and which 
also contain most of the other “ Atharvanic” materials, the incan- 
tations, wedding and funeral hymns, etc.** Not that the “ magic” 
power of knowledge was unknown to the Rigvedic poets.** Of 
course this belief was common to the age as a whole. But, equally 
of course, no one, or at least few, relied upon it exclusively for 
protection. Even the Atharvanists engaged in magical perform- 
ances; with all their faith in the power of knowledge in itself, 
they reinforced that knowledge by active measures. The theory 
behind most of the Rigveda is, as is well known, that human desires 
will be granted by the gods, when they have been propitiated by 
the ritual of sacrifice and praise. Cross-bred with the theory that 
magic rites, performed with true esoteric knowledge, must bring 
the desired results of themselves, this ritualistic theory gave birth 
in Brahmana times to the belief that the gods are negligible inter- 
mediaries, or even play no part at all in the process; a rite, per- 
formed with proper knowledge, must of itself result in the benefit 
that is sought. Or, even more drastically, the actual performance 
of the rite is unnecessary; if one knows its true nature, by virtue 
of that knowledge he controls the desired result, and need not 
actually do anything. Here is, if you like, a true “blend”; but 
not a blend between magic and philosophy. Rather, a blend 
between ritual religion on the one hand and magical philosophy or 





16 Tt is not an argument against this view that the text-tradition of the 
Rigvedie philosophic hymns is better than that of the corresponding Athar- 
van ones, as I showed, loc. cit., p. 123 ff. The same is true of the entire 
Rigvedic tradition. It is simply due to the fact that the Rigvedie schools 
were better educated. The Atharvanists were not the scholars that the 
Rigvediec poets were. Even the magic charms, which strayed into the col- 
lection of the Rigveda, are generally found there in a more intelligent form 
than the corresponding ones of the Atharva Veda. No one would argue 
from this that the Rigveda, rather than the Atharva, is their original home. 

17 Cf. above, note 6; and further see RV. 1. 164. 16, 39. 
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philosophic magic on the other. And in this blend, ritualistic reli- 
gion is the moribund element. Magical philosophy constantly tends 
to get the upper hand. We are drifting into the intellectual sphere 
of the Upanisads. 

For few would now dispute that the Brahmanas are the womb 
of Upanisad thought. They are far more intimately related to the 
Upanisads than to the Rigveda, precisely because of their emphasis 
on the importance of knowledge, of a true understanding of the 
esoteric meaning of things. Their hair-splitting theological dis- 
quisitions give birth to the cosmic and metaphysical (but at the 
same time largely ritualistic) speculations of the Upanisads. And 
just as the Upanisads contain many external and internal indica- 
tions of their intimate connexion with the Brahmanas (the oldest 
of them, the Brhad Aranyaka, is part of the Satapatha Brahmana ; 
and large parts of them deal wholly with ritualistic entities and 
concepts)—so they never lose sight for long of the practical ends 
which they also inherit from the Brahmanas, and which like them 
they conceive to depend upon true, esoteric, or mystic knowledge 
of the entities with which they deal. These ends and this method 
of gaining them are inherited by the Brahmanas directly from the 
intellectual sphere which we call Atharvanic, and are then passed 
on to the Upanisads. 

If there is any general difference in spirit between the Brahma- 
nas and the Upanisads, it lies in just this, that the Upanisads 
carry out fully, to its logical extreme, the Atharvan-Brahmana doc- 
trine that esoteric knowledge is the only thing that counts in the 
last analysis; that it is the supreme method of gaining all one’s 
desires. The Atharvanists and the Brahmana-authors may tell us 
that knowledge is all that is necessary; but with natural and par- 
donable inconsistency, they still continue to act, to perform ritual 
and magic practices, as if they believed in the efficacy of actions. 
The Upanisads attach little or no importance to action, ritual or 
other. Far more consistently than the Brahmanas (tho even they, 
as we saw, occasionally go as far as this), they take the position that 
if one knows the mystic meaning of a performance, he need not 
actually carry it out in order to get the benefit of its fruits. They 
constantly sing the same song: “he who knows” this or that, 
gets his desire fulfilled. To be sure, by reading chiefly between 
the lines, we may find evidence that ritual and magical acts were 
still performed. But little importance is attached to the actual 
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performance. For instance, several passages tell us that ritual 
acts, if performed without knowledge of their esoteric meaning, 
are not only useless,** but dangerous; the presumptuous performer 
is likely to have his head burst asunder.’® Again, “ he who knows ” 
a particular rite, of which the mystic meaning has just been 
explained, “and he who knows it not, both perform it; but” 
when performed with knowledge it becomes more effective.*® The 
world of men is attained by begetting a son, the world of the manes 
by sacrifice, the world of the gods by knowledge; but the world 
of the gods is the best of worlds, therefore “ knowledge is best.” ** 
People say that by offering with milk for a year one escapes re- 
death (punar-mrtyw) ; but this is an error; on the very (first) 
day on which one who knows makes such an offering, on that very 
day he escapes re-death.** And even such qualified tributes to the 
power of actions as these are rare in the Upanisads. Generally it 
is knowledge, knowledge alone and of itself, which brings the 
desired end, no other method being recognized as even possible. 
“He who knows ” gets anything he wants, by the direct and magi- 
cal power of his knowledge.** 





18 ChU. 5. 24. 1. 

1° ChU. 1. 8 and 1. 10-11. 

2° ChU. 1. 1. 10. 

21 BrhU. 1. 5. 16 (Madhyarhdina rec. 24). 

22 Brhu. 1. 5. 2 (Madhy. 6). We also find clear evidence that what we 
should call purely magic practices were carried on in these same “ philo- 
sophical ” circles; thus additional proof is furnisht for the intimate con- 
nexion between the spheres of the Atharva Veda and the Upanisads. BrhU. 
6. 3 and 4 deal with such practices in a thoroly Atharvan manner. They 
include even love-charms, charms to compel a woman to yield her love, 
birth-control charms to prevent conception, and conversely charms to bring 
about conception when it is desired; parturition charms, etc., etc. But the 
knowledge motif is dominant thruout. Thus, at the very outset, the sexual 
act is explained mystically as a kind of ritual performance, the elements of 
which are identified, Brihmana-wise, with the parts of the woman’s body; 
and then we are told that if a man practises sexual intercourse knowing 
this, he gains a world as great as he who sacrifices with the Vajapeya-rite, 
and takes to himself the merit of women; but if he practises it without 
knowing this, women take to themselves his merit (BrhU. 6. 4. 3). 

*° Some later religious and philosophic texts are more catholic, and recog- 
nize other ways of gaining salvation, altho “ knowledge ” remained perhaps 
the favorite on the whole; at any rate, the late Sinkhya and Vedanta sys- 
tems clung to it exclusively. In the philosophy of the epic, on the other 
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An important further question now arises. Is any relation dis- 
cernible between the kind of knowledge sought, at a given point, 
and the nature of the practical benefit to be derived from it? 

In some cases it is hard for us to discern any reason for the 
association of a particular boon with a particular quantum of 
esoteric knowledge. In an Atharvan hymn (13.3) the sun is 
glorified as the cosmic First Principle; and, in the constantly 
recurring refrain of each verse, this “ruddy one” (Rohita) is 
invoked to destroy any enemy of the wise man “ who knows thus.” 
The idea seems to be simply that one who is fortified with such 
mystic knowledge must be safe from attack by human foes. But 
any other desideratum would seem to us equally appropriate. 
Similarly in the Upanisad passage last quoted (BrhU. 1.5.2) we 
saw that escape from re-death is promist to one who performs 
with esoteric knowledge a certain milk-offering for a single day. 





hand, various courses of action are recognized as possible roads to salva- 
tion, as alternatives to the way of knowledge. These active methods are 
called Yoga, “ activity ” (see American Journal of Philology, 45. 37 ff. for 
a brief account of them), and are distinguisht as such from the method of 
knowledge, known as Sankhya, “ reckoning, reasoning, ratiocination”. In 
the epic and in all earlier Sanskrit literature the terms Sainkhya and Yoga 
do not refer to metaphysical systems, but to ways of gaining salvation; see 
my article, “ The Meaning of Sinkhya and Yoga,” Am. Jour. Phil., 45. 1-46. 
For the relation of this early meaning of the word Sankhya to the later 
“ Sankhya ” system, see ibid., 32 ff.; and for yet other ways of salvation 
than “ knowledge ” and “action”, p. 46.—Keith, Religion and Philosophy 
of the Veda, 2, p. 543 f., rejects the conclusions of this article, but adduces 
little reason for doing so; his remarks amount to hardly more than a dog- 
matic refusal to accept what I still think I showed to be the plain and 
unmistakable evidence of the texts themselves as to the meaning of the two 
words. As an example of the cogency of such arguments as Keith offers, I 
may mention his treatment of Mbh. 12. 13713 ff. (p. 543, infra). Here he 
says: “In this passage we find two very distinct views set out: the 
Sarhkhya and the Yoga accept a multiplicity of souls, while Vyasa insists 
that all the souls at bottom rest on the world soul.” But, as I pointed out 
(p. 28), this doctrine of Vyasa “that all the souls at bottom rest on the 
world soul ” is definitely stated in vs 13763 to be “Sankhya and Yoga”! 
What becomes of the distinction on which Keith lays such great weight? 
One “ distinct view ” is as much Sinkhya and Yoga as the other, according 
to the text. Is the text mere gibberish—or is Keith wrong? I prefer to 
assume that the text knows what it is talking about. (In actual fact the 
text does not intend to make the distinction between the two “ views” 
which Keith supposes, as I clearly showed.) 
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Why precisely release from re-death, rather than any other boon? 
The only answer (if it be considered an answer) probably is that 
ritualistic tradition made this particular association. 

This condition is, however, just what we should expect, after all. 
It is what we very commonly find in connexion with Atharvan 
magic rites and with the ritual performances of the Brihmanas. 
Often we can discern no special reason for the clearly exprest 
expectation of a certain result from a particular rite or incanta- 
tion. 

On the other hand, it would be an error to think of such cases 
as typical of philosophic magic in general. Much more often we 
can see very definite reasons for the association. If the prana- 
hymn which we discust above ** is used to attain long life, this is 
obviously because knowledge of the universal prana, the life-breath 
of the cosmos, may naturally be expected to give the knower con- 
trol over that “ life-breath,” and hence over its manifestation in 
himself, namely, his own “ life-breath.” Just so, times without 
number, in the Upanisads the name of the thing or concept known 
suggests the boon to be derived from the knowledge. Scores of 
examples could be quoted; they occur on almost every page. It 
will suffice to refer to Brhad Aranyaka Upanisad 2.1, where e. g. 
in paragraphs 4 to 6 he who knows the “ glorious” gets “ glor- 
ious” offspring; he who knows the “full and undeparting” is 
“filled ” with offspring and cattle, and his offspring “do not 
depart ” from this world (sc. before him); he who knows the 
“unconquerable ” becomes himself “ unconquerable.” Sometimes 
the identification is made only by what we should call verbal dis- 
tortions or bad puns; but to the authors these are just as serious 
as what we might term sound “ philological ” identifications. 

So far we have dealt with knowledge of special, limited subjects. 
It results, we have seen, in particular boons for the possessor, boons 
which are generally appropriate to the name or nature of the thing 
known. The essential idea is that “ he who knows ” any one thing, 
gets that thing, or something corresponding to it. But from this 
it is only a short step to the logical conclusion that if one could 
only know everything, he would thereby get—everything. Uni- 
versal knowledge, omniscience, must be a short-cut to omnipotence, 
to the power of satisfying any desire. If what you know you con- 





** AV. 11. 4; see page 105. 
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trol, then by knowing the all, you can control the all. If, then, a 
formula can be discovered which will provide you with the funda- 
mental truth of all that is, the knowledge of that formula will 
make you master of the universe. And specifically, in true Brah- 
mana spirit, that formula is to be sought in a mystic identifica- 
tion. You must discover something which “ is ” the essence of the 
all: especially, if possible, something which you can control, so 
that thereby you can control everything.” 

This is the secret of the famous “ quest of the Upanisads ” after 
a formulaic identification of something or other with the First 
Principle of the universe. The regular answer to the question: 
“With what shall we identify the one thing, by knowing which all 
is known?” is “with the soul, dtman, of man.” Obviously: for 
the One, whether it be called Brahman,”* or the Existent (sat), 
the Real, or what-not, is naturally the essential self or “soul” 
(dtman) of the universe. If it is dtman, and my soul, my real self, 
is also dtman, then is not the mystic identification ready-made? 
Just as the “ life-breath ” of the universe is the same as the “ life- 
breath” of man, and by “knowing” the one you control the 
other.2* And surely there is nothing which I control more per- 

_fectly than my own “self.” If then I “know” that the Brahman, 
which is the dtman of the universe, is my own dtman, then not only 
do I control the fundamental principle of the universe, because 
knowledge is magic power; but even more than that, I am the 
fundamental principle of the universe, by that mystic identifica- 
tion. For this double reason, there is nothing out of my control 
or beyond my grasp. 

The knowledge of the One which is All, and its identification 
with the human soul, is then a short-cut to the satisfaction of all 
desires, the freedom from all fear and danger and sorrow. Just 
as knowledge of individual or partial truths gives to its possessor 

the individual and special boons appropriate to each partial truth, 

as in the passage quoted above, so knowledge that the one true 





25 Altho the mere knowledge of a thing is enuf to give you control over 
it, there is clearly a feeling that you strengthen your hold on it if you can 
identify it mystically with something over which you have more obvious 
power. This is exactly the notion underlying the identifications of the 
Brihmanas; see p. 99 above. 

26 As so why it is so regularly called that, see below 116 f. 

27 AV. 11. 4; above, p. 105. 
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essence of everything is my soul gives me control over everything.”* 
When and because I know that, I am identical with the One, which 
in the very nature of the case cannot be affected by any unsatisfied 





*° The passage in BrhU. 2. 1, referred to above, p. 111, is very significant. 
In its famous conversation between Gargya and AjataSatru, Girgya pro- 
poses twelve different entities, one after another, as expressions for the 
Brahman, the cosmic One. AjitaSatru denies that each in turn is the 
Brahman, but explains what it really is, and assigns a particular boon to 
the possessor of this knowledge. He then proceeds to give his own view 
of what the Brahman is in very truth; namely, it is to be identified with 
the spirit or soul (dtman) in man, which in sound sleep is actually united 
with the cosmic soul or Brahman, and which is “the real of the real.” 
No statement is here found of the profit ensuing to one “ who knows thus.” 
But is it conceivable that perfect knowledge should have no practical 
reward, when imperfect and partial bits of knowledge have just been 
asserted to have each their appropriate rewards? It seems clear that the 
omission is only due to the author’s considering it so obvious as to need 
no statement. And this is confirmed by the occurrence elsewhere of the 
missing statement of the practical rewards for this knowledge. For the 
same doctrine is found in a much fuller and more perfect form in BrhU. 
4.3 and 4. In 4.3. 19 ff. we find the closest possible parallel to the latter 
part of 2.1, with its identification of the soul, particularly in its state of 
deep sleep, with the One. This is the soul’s true form, in which all his 
desires are satisfied, in which he is without desire and without sorrow (21). 
And why is he so? Just because the soul is one with the One which is All, 
and therefore his senses cannot operate on anything, for there is no object 
on which they might operate—nothing outside of himself (23-31); this 
is his highest goal, the highest bliss, the summum bonwm (32). To be 
sure, this state is attained permanently only after death, and then only 
by the soul “who has no desire” (4.4.6 = Madhy.8). But who is this 
soul that “has no desire” ? None other than he who knows the soul— 
knows, that is, the esoteric truth, that his own soul is one with the uni- 
versal soul or Brahman. This is emphatically stated, over and over again, 
in the conclusion of this passage; note particularly 4.4.12 — Miadhy. 16, 
“Tf a person understands the soul (dtman), knowing ‘I am He,’ then 
desiring what, for the love of what, could he cling to the body? ”—-13 = M. 
17: “ Who has found out and become awakened to this soul . . . he is the 
All-creator, for he creates everything; the world (or, heaven) in his; nay, 
he is the world (or, heaven) himself.” That is, when he knows the world- 
soul as himself, he controls it, which is the soul of everything, and so 
controls everything; nay rather, he is everything. What wonder, then, that 
he can no longer have any desire? All his desires are thereby fulfilled. 
The conclusion of this passage, 4. 4. 19-22 = Madhy. 21-31, is a magnificent 
paean of triumph celebrating the consummate perfection of bliss of the soul 
who attains this perfect knowledge. The whole passage deserves to be read 
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longing or by any evil or sorrow, because there is nothing outside 
or independent of me for which my senses and mind might long.” 

The famous dictum of the identity of the human soul with the 
world-soul will now appear in a somewhat new light. People never 
tire of quoting the phrase “I am the Brahman” as a brilliant 
philosophical apergu. I am not here to deny that it deserves such 
praise. But I think its real meaning, and the rationale behind it, 
have never been quite understood. Its context has generally been 
neglected. The passage *® where it occurs says: “ Whoever knows 
that ‘I am Brahman,’ becomes this all”; and later, “from that 
same self he (who knows this) creates whatsoever he desires.” 
That is, the possessor of this mystic knowledge can do whatever 
he pleases. That is obviously the very practical reason for know- 
ing it. The idea is not so new as it has often been represented as 
being. It is essentially contained in the magical-philosophic hymneg 
of the Atharva Veda.** It rests on the same basis as the doctrine 
that “he who knows the unconquerable one becomes unconquer- 
able,” and countless similar expressions thruout both the Upani- 
sads and the older Vedic literature. The practical, magical benefits 
of such mystic knowledge are clearly stated in connexion with 
almost all similar expressions. The Atharva Veda passage which 





in this connexion; I will quote only a few extracts: “ Therefore, he who has 
this knowledge . . . sees only himself (his soul, dtman) in the self (the 
universal soul, dtman). He sees everything as the self; (Madhy. adds, 
‘every one becomes his self, he becomes the self of every one’ ;) he gets past 
all evil; evil cannot affect him; free from evil, from impurity (Madhy., 
from old age), from doubt (Madhy., from hunger and thirst), he becomes 
a brdhmana (a veritable possessor of the Brahman), who knows thus! ” 
And finally, at the very end: “This is that great unborn soul (dtman), 
free from old age, from death, and from fear (or, danger), immortal—the 
Brahman. Fearless, verily, is Brahman. HE BECOMES THE FEARLESS 
BRAHMAN—WHO KNOWS THUS! ” 

2° Cf. BrhU. 1. 4. 2; 4. 3. 23-31. 

8° BrhU. 1. 4. 10, and 15, = Madhyatdina 22, and 28. 

32 AV. 10. 7. 41 (originally the concluding verse of the hymn to Skambha 
as First Principle; so it still is in the Paippalida, see Whitney’s note ad 
loc.) clearly says that “ He who knows” the First Principle, “ he verily is 
the mystic Lord of Creatures,” that is, he becomes the First Principle. 
And what he is to gain thereby is stated with equal clarity in AV. 9. 10. 24: 
“in his (the First Principle’s) control are what has been and what is to be. 
He shall put in my control (because I know him) what has been and what 


is to be! ” 
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contains the very earliest occurrence of the word atman in its philo- 
sophic sense takes pains to make clear the reason for knowing that 
adtman; ** such a knower is possessed of all the qualities attributed 
to the soul of the universe. And the like is stated over and over 
again in the Upanisads.** 

In the light of such passages we can understand better the true 
meaning of such a passage as the famous sixth chapter of the 
Chandogya Upanisad. It sets out to find the one thing “ by know- 
ing which all is known.” ** It is explained as the “ existent” 
(sat); it is in everything, and everything is in the last analysis 
nothing but that. It is, moreover, mystically identified with the 
human soul: “what that subtle essence is, a state-of-having-that- 
as-its-essence is this universe, that is the real, that is the soul, that 
art thou (tat tvam asi)!”** There is, to be sure, in this chapter 
no definite statement of the practical benefit to be gained by this 
“knowledge.” Are we then to suppose that here is an isolated 
example of a “ disinterested ” philosopher, seeking nothing but the 





82 AV. 10. 8. 44: “The desireless, intelligent, immortal, self-existent, 
satisfied with contentment (‘ sap’, rasa), not lacking in anything—he who 
knows this Soul, the intelligent, ageless, (ever) young, has no fear of death.” 

8° A few examples: BrhU. 1. 5. 20 = Madhy. 29: “He who knows this 
becomes the Self of all beings. As is that divinity (the One), so is he. As 
all beings favor that divinity, so all beings favor him who knows 
this. Whatsoever these creatures suffer, that remains with them alone. 
Only good reaches him. Evil, verily, does not reach gods.” BrhU. 4. 3. 
37 = Madhy. 43: “All beings wait upon him who knows this, saying: 
‘Here comes the Brahman! ’” ChU. 7. 25. 2: “ He who beholds, thinks on, 
knows, and enjoys only this (self, dtman) ... is independent (self- 
ruling); he has unlimited freedom in all worlds. While they who know 
otherwise than this are dependent (ruled by others); their worlds are 
destructible; they have no freedom in all worlds.” ChU. 8. 12. 6: “He 
obtains all worlds and all desires who understands that Self.” TU. 2. 1: 
“He who knows Brahman... attains all desires.” TU. 2. 4: “Who 
knows the bliss of Brahman never fears anything.” AU. 5. 4: “So he, 
having ascended on high from this world with that Self of knowledge, 
obtained all desires in that heavenly world, and became immortal.” KausU. 
1. 7: “ Whatever conquest is Brahman’s, whatever attainment, even that 
conquest he conquers, that attainment he attains, who knows this.” 
MundU. 3. 2. 9: “He who knows that supreme Brahman becomes Brahman 
itself. ... He is beyond sorrow, beyond evil. Freed from the knots of 
the heart, he becomes immortal.” 

“teu. 6. 1. %. 

%6 Thid. 6. 8 ff. 
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abstract truth for the pure joy of knowing it? Let those believe 
it who may. For my part, such an opinion would seem to me 
strangely blind, in view of the overwhelming mass of contrary evi- 
dence. No: the philosopher of this passage seeks “ knowledge ” 
of the essence of the universe for the same reason that all the men 
of his time (and even of much later times in India) sought it: 
because he believes that if he knows that One, and identifies it 
with his own true self, he can by that knowledge control all cosmic 
forces, and therefore his own destiny. His “that art thou” is 
motivated in the same way as the Brhad Aranyaka’s “I am Brah- 
man.” He who knows that he is mystically the All, partakes of its 
essence, is at one with It, and therefore cannot be subject to any 
outside influence which might cause any fear, danger, sorrow, or 
unsatisfied desire. That for once the author does not say so in 
definite terms means only that to him it was a perfectly obvious 
matter of course.*® It went without saying. It is really surpris- 
ingly lucky that practically all other similar passages do take the 
trouble to state it so definitely. 

This belief in the power of knowledge gives us the clue to the 
employment of the term bréhman as a name for the ultimate First 
Principle, about which there has been such endless discussion. 
Brahman means simply “ holy knowledge ”, or, concretely, a Vedic 
hymn or incantation, that is, a concrete expression of this mystic 
wisdom ; the Vedic mind feels no difference between the abstract 
and the concrete sides of this concept. Moreover, all knowledge is, 
to the Vedic mind, holy, mysterious, religious or magical knowl- 
edge. It always possesses this magic power. The wise man and 
the priest or religious (magical) practitioner (vipra, kari, 
brahmdén masc., etc.) are completely identical from the Vedic 





8° As in BrhU. 2. 1 it is also not stated, but clearly must be understood, 
for the reasons explained in footnote 28, above. Apart from these two, I 
can find no other early Upanisad statement of this doctrine (the unity of 
the human soul with the world-principle) which does not make clear the 
“fruit” or benefit to be derived from knowing it. Certainly the YAjfia- 
valkya dialog, BrhU. 3, is not an exception. It not only indicates at various 
points in its course (e. g. 3. 1 passim, see p. 102 above; 3. 2. 12 = Madhy. 
11; 3.3.2; 3.5 —Madhy. 4; 3. 8. 10) that knowledge of its mysteries is 
to bring fruition of desires; but it concludes with the climactic statement 
that “ Understanding, bliss, the Brahman, the highest goal of the giver of 
bounty, belong to him who stands steadfast in knowledge of this” (3. 9. 
28 = Madhy. 34). 
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standpoint. Since knowledge means absolute, direct power, what 
is more natural than that the holy, mystic knowledge (braéhman) 
of the universe should be half-personified as the First Principle, 
the Controller of the universe? He who knows this, knows the 
essence of the cosmos, and so controls it; in fact, upon the identifi- 
cation of this “ soul ” of the universe with the “ soul ” of man, he 
who has this knowledge is identical with it. It is natural that 
this Brahman, this holy knowledge of the universe, should appear 
at times, especially in the earliest texts, in definitely personified 
forms, as the feminine Vac, “ Holy Utterance,” or the masculine 
Brhas-pati, Brahmanas-pati, “the Lord of Holy Wisdom,” both 
of which are well-known as expressions for the First Principle.*’ 
But in the philosophic hymns of the Atharva Veda, and in the 
similar passages of the Brahmanas, it is the neuter Brahman itself 
which more regularly occupies this position, just as it does later 
in the Upanisads, alongside of more abstract expressions like “ the 
Existent ” (sat, also known to the older texts). Let us remember 
the important and highly significant fact that in the Atharva Veda 
the regular meaning of the neuter bréhman is “ charm, incanta- 
tion,” that is, a hymn of the Atharva Veda itself, as an expression 
of mystic wisdom. How many times do the magic charms of the 
Atharva Veda allude to the power inherent in the incantation 
(braéahman) to bring about the desired end, be it release from dis- 
ease,*®> advancement over one’s fellows,®® injury to rivals,*° or 
what-not! The very first hymn of the Atharva Veda invokes the 
Lord of Holy Utterance, Vacas-pati, to abide in the Atharvan 
practitioner, that is, to endow him with the all-important mystic 
knowledge which is to enable him to gain any end he pleases. As 
we pointed out above, and as every Vedist knows, the word and the 
thing denoted are one to the Vedic mind; he who knows the Holy 
Word knows the concept behind it, and controls it; speech = 
knowledge. And it is because of the all-embracing power of knowl- 





87 So RV. 10. 125 = AV. 4. 30 is a hymn to Vic personified as the One; 
and in RV. 10. 81. 7 the cosmic ViSsvakarman, “ the All-maker,” is the Lord 
of Vac, “ Holy Utterance; ” cf. also RV. 10. 71 for a like treatment of Vac. 
For Brhas-pati or Brahmanas-pati in the same réle see RV. 10. 71. 1; 
10. 72. 2. 

*K. g. 2. 10. 1. 
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edge that the Brahman, Holy Knowledge, alias the power of its 
concrete expression the magic charm, is already in the Atharva 
Veda, and remains for all later time, a favorite expression for the 
supreme power of the universe. 









SUMMARY 


The Upanisads, then, seek to know the real truth about the 
universe, not for its own sake; not for the mere joy of knowledge; 
not as an abstract speculation; but simply because they conceive 
such knowledge as a short-cut to the control of every cosmic power. 
The possessor of such knowledge will be in a position to satisfy 
his any desire. He will be free from old age and death, from 
danger and sorrow, from all the ills that flesh is heir to. By 
knowledge of the One which is All, and by mystically identifying 
his own self with that One which is All, he has, like that One, the 
All in his control. Knowledge, true esoteric knowledge, is the 
magic key to omnipotence, absolute power. By it one becomes 
autonomous.** From the Upanisads this idea was inherited by the 
later Hindu systems, such as the Vedanta and the epic and classical 
‘Sankhya, which regard true knowledge as the key to man’s salva- 
tion, as giving man ipso facto control of his destiny. But it is the 
earlier, rather than the later, history of the idea which has been 
our chief concern here. It has been shown that it is identical with 
the belief in the magic power of knowledge which is such a common- 
place in the Brahmanas, and above all in the Atharva Veda. It is 
of the essence of Atharvan magic practice that by knowledge of any 
entity it expects to control that entity, directly and magically. 
Precisely for this reason the Atharva Veda is the particular home 
of Vedic philosophy, which is simply an attempt to gain at one 
stroke all possible human ends, by knowing, once for all, the essen- 
tial truth of the entire cosmos. If all can be known at once, and 
especially if it can be mystically identified with one’s own “ soul,” 
one’s very self, then all will be controlled, and there will be no need 
of half-way measures ; no need of attempting by magic to gain this 
or that special desideratum. That such minor, special desiderata 
are, in spite of this, frequently sought in the Upanisads, just as in 
the Atharva Veda, and that too generally by means of mystic 
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knowledge, is natural enuf, and is only an additional confirmation 
of the fact that the spheres of the Upanisads and of the Atharva 
Veda are identical. Finally, the Brahman, as an expression for the 
supreme power of the universe, is simply this same magic knowl- 
edge ; its concrete manifestation is an Atharvan incantation. 


EPILoe 


It is impossible here to attempt to trace the history of this idea 
of the magic power of knowledge in countries outside of India. 
The subject is much too vast. I may, however, point out that, as 
I have remarked elsewhere,*? the same notion prevailed in Europe 
down to quite modern times. In Robert Greene’s play, Friar Bacon 
and Friar Bungay, produced in England at the end of the sixteenth 
century, we find it in full force. Roger Bacon, the greatest of 
medieval English scholars, is there represented simply as a mighty 
magician, and a contest between him and a rival German scholar 
resolves itself into a mere test of their powers of necromancy. 
Shakespeare’s T'empest shows the same thing ; Prospero, the scholar, 
is, as a matter of course, a magician. In short, knowledge meant 
primarily magic power. The ordinary man could hardly conceive 
the pursuit of knowledge for any other reason. Roger Bacon him- 
self may perhaps have had a different point of view; tho whether 
he was completely free from the popular ideas of his time, I doubt. 
But he was, in any case, an exceptional man, intellectually far in 
advance of his time. 

In India, likewise, the more advanced thinkers gradually freed 
their speculations from the common aims of what we think of as 
sorcery. With the passage of time, we can see what might be called 
a gradual spiritualization of the notion of the magic power of 
knowledge. This is marked by a change in the objects commonly 
sought. There is a tendency to neglect the cruder, lower, human 
interests as ends to be attained by esoteric wisdom. The Upanisads, 
like the Atharva Veda, are still interested in quite ordinary, often 
all-too-human ends. Not only heavenly worlds, and freedom from 
old age and death, from danger and sorrow, but also worldly riches, 





42 In my book on The Bhagavad Gita, Chicago, Open Court, 1925, p. 6 f.— 
Much might also be said of the views of the early Gnosties in this con- 


nexion. 
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conquering of enemies, sexual enjoyment, in short all kinds of 
human desires are sought by them thru mystic wisdom. But if we 
examine even such a comparatively early text as the Bhagavad Gita, 
we shall hardly find there traces of the magical use of knowledge 
for what we might call trivial, worldly ends.** Nor do the best of 
the later systems attach much primary importance to such matters. 
The method is the same; but after all it does make a difference to 
what purposes it is applied. To be sure, some later Indian systems 
refer to mahdsiddhis, supernatural powers, as incidental benefits to 
be gained by the adept while he is progressing towards the final 
goal.** And we must not forget that the very word for knowledge, 
vidyd, means in classical Sanskrit also “magic”. But the later 
philosophic systems in their highest moods make it clear that, while 
magic powers do indeed come with superior knowledge, they are 
quite unimportant. So far from being worthy ends in themselves, 
they are beneath the notice of the truly wise, who must seek only 
final salvation. For him who has that in his grasp, those lower 
aims simply cease to exist. 

But the Bhagavad Gita and the later systems, in so far as they 
follow the “ way of knowledge ”,*° agree with the thinkers of the 
Upanisads in their practical attitude towards speculation. They 
all seek the truth, not because of its abstract interest, but because 
in some sense or other they think that he who realizes the truth 
about man’s place in the universe has ipso facto, directly, and by 
virtue of that knowledge, freed himself from all the troubles of 
life’; in short, attained the summum bonum, whatever they conceive 
that to be. They are primarily religious rather than abstractly 
philosophical. And the historic origin of their attitude, in primi- 
tive ideas about the magic power of knowledge, is still perfectly 
clear in them, altho they sought to apply that power to loftier aims 
than their early predecessors did.** 





48 The Gita, by the way, prefers the “ way of disciplined activity ” (yoga) 
to the “ way of knowledge ” (sdikhya), tho it admits the validity of both. 
See footnote 23, above. 

44 These include such things as the powers of levitation, of making oneself 
indefinitely large or small, etc. 

45 See footnotes 23 and 43. 

4° Tt need hardly be said that all the higher forms of religion are recog- 
nized by every intelligent student as containing inheritances from very 
primitive times. Scholars who are well aware of this historic fact are not 
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I would not, however, be understood as minimizing the philo- 
sophic importance or the intellectual interest even of Vedic and 
Upanisadic thought. Some of the thinkers of those times show 
very keen mental powers. At their best their ideas strike every one 
as brilliant and fascinating. My admiration for them is warm and 
sincere. All I have tried to do is to sketch the intellectual back- 
ground of the age in which they lived. They were children of that 
age; how could they be otherwise? The case is analogous to the 
humanization of the Rigveda by the modern school of Vedists, 
typified by my teacher Maurice Bloomfield, whose recent loss we 
mourn so deeply. He, perhaps more than any other, has taught 
us that the Rigvedic hymns are the work not of naively poetic 
dreamers raptly admiring the loveliness of the world about them, 
or meditating abstractedly on the grandeur of their gods, but of 
extremely practical professional priests, whose thoughts in these 
hymns never stray for long from the technical details of their ritual 
performances. But that does not mean that no poetry is left in 
the Rigveda. A practical priest, with one eye fixed on his pro- 
fessional interests, may and often does have the other eye open to 
impressions of beauty in nature. In the same way we can still do 
full justice to the magnificence of not a few speculative passages 
in the Vedas and Upanisads, even tho we must recognize that these 


philosophers had very definite practical ends in view in seeking truth. 





thereby prevented from remaining true to the religion they hold. In the 
same way a recognition of the historic origin of Sankara’s doctrine of sal- 
vation by knowledge need not imply a doubt of its philosophic validity. 
That is a question with which I am not concerned. 





DID THE EARLY SEMITES OF ASIA MINOR USE THE 
ALPHABET? 


Ferris J. STEPHENS 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


Mogg than a thousand cuneiform tablets have now been published 
containing the records of the business transactions of a community 
of Semitic merchants, who lived and traded in the region after- 
wards called Cappadocia, in the latter half of the third millennium 
B. C.! There is indirect evidence in these tablets that even at this 
early date these merchants also used another system of writing, 
which may have been a primitive North Semitic alphabet. It may 
be supposed that this primitive alphabet was written upon parch- 
ment or other perishable material, and it would be the rarest of 
good fortune if any actual remains of it should ever come to light. 
As evidence that another system of writing was in use the following 
facts are submitted. 

A very unusual feature of the Cappadocian tablets is what has 
been called a word-divider. An upright wedge, sometimes only 
about half the length of the other upright wedges on the tablet, 
and having its head on a level with the top of the other signs, is 
frequently used with the obvious purpose of showing where one 
word ends and another begins. The scribes varied a great deal in 
their use of this device. There are texts in which it is missing 
entirely,? others in which it occurs only occasionally,* and others 
in which it is found at the end of almost every word.* The practice 
of using this quasi-punctuation is entirely unparalleled in other 





2For discussion of the date see F. Thureau-Dangin, “La Date des 
Tablettes Cappadociennes,” RA, Vol. 8, p. 142ff.; G. Contenau, Trente 
Tablettes Cappadociennes, p. 6 f. 

The following abbreviations are used in these notes: BIN = Babylonian 
Inscriptions in the Collection of James B. Nies; OCT = Cuneiform Teats 
from Cappadocian Tablets in the British Museum ; JRAS = Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society ; LTO = Musée du Louvre, Départment des Antiquités 
Orientales, Textes Cunéiformes; RA = Revue d’Assyriologie et d’Archéo- 
logie Orientale. 

2 LTO, Vol. 14, No. 1; CCT, Vol. 1, Pl. 1; BIN, Vol. 4, No. 2; and others. 

* LTO, Vol. 14, No. 2; BIN, Vol. 4, No. 1 and No. 3. 

* LTO, Vol. 14, No. 3; BIN, Vol. 4, No. 9 and No. 10; LTO, Vol. 4, No. 14. 
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cuneiform literature. This fact alone suggests a calligraphic 
influence from some source other than Babylonia or Assyria. 

A striking parallel to the word-divider is found in a number of 
monumental Semitic inscriptions in the alphabetic character. On 
the Moabite Stone there is a small dot at the end of words; the 
same is true of the Siloam Inscription. In nearly all the Zenjirli 
inscriptions, which are written in characters similar to those of the 
Moabite Stone, the same kind of dot occurs regularly at the end of 
each word. More than half a dozen inscriptions in the same char- 
acter from the island of Cyprus, and one Punic inscription show the 
same phenomenon.® The Ahirim inscription at Byblos,® the oldest 
of all known inscriptions in this character, dating from the thir- 
teenth century B. C., also contains the word-divider. 

At the period when Aramaic, written with pen and ink, and 
Assyrian cuneiform, written on clay, were used simultaneously in 
Ashur, we find an interesting mingling of the two systems of writ- 
ing in some business records of the seventh century B. C., written 
in Aramaic characters scratched in clay.*. They too make use of 
the word-divider in the form of a round dot. They are the more 
interesting because their content is like that of the Cappadocian 
tablets. 

It is to be noted that this dot tended to disappear in all late 
Semitic inscriptions. It is evident that its use at the end of words 
was a custom of Western Semites in the earliest periods from which 
written monuments have been preserved. Is it not reasonable to 
suppose that the early Semites of Cappadocia used it with their 
cuneiform because they were already familiar with the alphabetic 
script ? 

Other parallels to the word-divider show that it was a device 
connected with an alphabetic script. It is found frequently, for 
instance, in the Carian * and Lycian ® inscriptions, and in one of 





‘For the texts of these inscriptions see G. A. Cooke, A Tewxt-Book of 
North Semitic Inscriptions. 

*See Syria, Vol. 5, 1924, p. 135 f. 

7 See Mark Lidzbarski, Altaramdische Urkunden aus Assur. 

®See A. H. Sayce, “The Karian Language and Inscriptions,” Trans- 
actions of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, Vol. 9, pp. 112-154. On page 
137 he says, “ The divisions between words are usually indicated in Karian 
by upright lines, points, or short lines above or below the letters.” 

®* See E. Kalinka, Tituli Lyciae. 
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the oldest texts from Sardis.1° The Cypriote syllabary ** also uses 
it. The Etruscans who used a character very similar to the Phoe- 
nician alphabet used also the word-divider, and it was adopted from 
them by the Latin people who continued to use it in comparatively 
late times. Most interesting is its use in a script much older than 
these, namely that found on the island of Crete, which according 
to Sir Arthur Evans dates from about the same general period as 
the Cappadocian inscriptions. Unfortunately these Cretan inscrip- 
tions have not been published in any large number, and remain 
untranslated. Evans was of the opinion, however, that their linear 
script scratched in clay tablets was definitely related to the Phoe- 
nician alphabet. While his effort to make the Cretan script the 
origin of the Phoenician wiil probably not meet with final accept- 
ance, there is no escaping the evident connection between them 
which he has shown.’ Thus we have abundant evidence that the 
word-divider is something that belongs to the alphabetic system of 
writing. The Cappadocian use of it must therefore imply the 
knowledge of this system. 

A second indication that the early Semites of Cappadocia made 
use of another system of writing is found in the occasional use of 
the word sibru in their cuneiform documents. In an article en- 
titled, “ Writing upon Parchment and Papyrus among the Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians,” ?* Professor Dougherty has shown con- 
clusively that in the Neo-Babylonian and Seleucid periods of 
Babylonian history two separate words were used for two kinds of 
scribes. The scribe who wrote upon clay was called a dupésarru, 
and the scribe who wrote upon parchment was called a sipiru. The 
root from which this word comes is, as he shows, the same as that 
from which the Hebrew sepher is derived. Professor Dougherty 
also shows that this root is to be clearly distinguished from a simi- 
lar root, Sapéru, which means, ‘to send.’ The dupsarru is often 
named in Cappadocian texts, and it would seem that the sibru 
corresponded to the sipiru of late Babylonian times. The following 
passages are illustrative of the use of the word. 





10 See W. H. Buckler, Sardis, Publications of the American Society for 
the Excavation of Sardis, Vol. 6, Part 2, No. 30. 

11 See Wilhelm Larfeld, Griechische Epigraphik, p. 200-203. 

12 See Arthur J. Evans, Scripta Minoa, Vol. 1, p. 77 ff. 

18 See this Journal, Vol. 48, pp. 109-135. 
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Kasbam % 21-ba-zu 8d-as-ki-la-ma a-na st-tb-ri 84 a-lim** di-na-ma, 
‘The silver and its interest weigh out, and unto the sibru of the 
city (council) give it.’** Here the sibru seems to be the recording 
secretary of the city council. 

Um-ma si-ib-ru 84 ga-ri-im Ga-ni-e§ % ga-ru-um Wa-ah-si-sd-na 
a-na Sé-ki-el-da-tim t% Bi-ru-tim 84 Séd-la-du-ar ki-bi-ma, ‘ Unto 
the Shakieldatum and the Birutum of Shaladuwar speak. Thus 
(says) the sibru of the garum of Ganish and the garum of Wahshu- 
shana.’** Here again the sibru seems to be the secretary of the 
assembly or garum. 

% ma-na anakam a-st-me A-be-a si-tb-ri-ku-nu as-qul, ‘Two 
thirds of a mina of lead to the account of Abia, your sibru, I paid.’ *® 
Note that in this passage the sibru is called by name, making it 
certain that he is a person. 

A-na si-ib-ri-im ra-me-ni as-ku-un-ma um-ma a-na-ku-ma ... , 
‘ Before a stbru I myself placed (it) ; thus I (spoke) ...’*” The 

“writer of this letter is discussing another letter which he dictated 
to a sibru or scribe. 

The meaning ‘ scribe,’ which fits these contexts is supported by 
etymological facts. The early Semites of Cappadocia always wrote 
the syllable si for 3i,1* and hence it would be impossible to dis- 
tinguish their spelling of sipru, for sipiru, ‘scribe,’ from Sipru, 
‘message,’ from the root sapéru. But it seems that the word sipru, 
‘message,’ was not used by them; instead, another word from the 
same root, naspirtu, was used. Moreover, an impersonal meaning 
is out of the question in the passages quoted; hence it can not 
mean ‘ message.’ The word sibru has been translated ‘ messenger ’ 
by both Lewy *® and Driver,*° as though the word were sipru; but 





14 LTC, Vol. 4, No. 45: 14 ff. 

*® LTC, Vol. 4, No. 32: 1 ff. 

1° OOT, Vol. 1, Pl. 29, Line 33. 

17 BIN, Vol. 4, No. 35: 32 ff. 

18G. R. Driver has called attention to this point in JRAS, 1926, p. 730. 
The Cappadocian pronunciation of these sibilants before the vowel i is 
uncertain. It is possible that the sign commonly read si was pronounced 
& in Cappadocian (see Thureau-Dangin, Le Syllabaire Accadien, p. 65, 
note 1). It is interesting to find the personal name A-ésir-sam-8i(-3+) some- 
times spelled out phonetically A-Jir-3é-am-si; see the author’s Personal 
Names of Cappadocia, Yale Oriental Series, Researches, XIII-1, p. 22. 

1° See Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, Vol. 36, p. 27. 

*° See RA, Vol. 24, p. 158. 
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it is mar sipri which means ‘ messenger,’ * not Sipru alone. Hence 
it seems not unreasonable to conclude that sibrw means ‘scribe,’ 
and in the light of Professor Dougherty’s article mentioned above, 
that this kind of scribe wrote upon parchment. 

Attention is drawn to three lesser considerations concerning the 
Cappadocian tablets which may point to the use of an alphabetic 
script. (1) The shortness of their syllabary. The most recently 
published Cappadocian sign list ** gives only 115 signs, which is 
a very much shorter list than that of any other period in cuneiform 
writing. Might we not expect that if a people, already familiar 
with the alphabetic script written on perishable material for ordi- 
nary purposes, should adopt the more cumbersome cuneiform for 
the sake of its greater accuracy and permanence, they would adopt 
it in as simple a form as possible? (2) The absence of double 
consonants. The well-known habit of failing to double consonants 
in the Cappadocian tablets may be another reflection of the influ- 
ence of the alphabetic script, in which, apparently, double conso- 
nants were not written even though they were pronounced.** 
(3) The slant of the Cappadocian cuneiform signs. Nearly all the 
upright wedges in Cappadocian tablets have their heads leaning to 
the right instead of standing perpendicular as in other cuneiform 
writing. Is this the result of writing habits, derived from the 
North Semitic alphabet, which had practically no perpendicular 
strokes ? 

As a final bit of evidence for the hypothesis, note that there is 
strong reason for believing that these Semitic merchants were 
themselves Western Semitic, or Amorite in origin; and were not 
Assyrian or Babylonian as sometimes believed. Their personal 
names as well as the names of their gods have a very strong 
West Semitic character.** Moreover, there are some features of 





21 See Muss-Arnolt, A Concise Dictionary of the Assyrian Language, p. 
1090a. 

22 By F. Thureau-Dangin, LTO, Vol. 14, p. 4 ff. 

28 This is pointed out by G. R. Driver in JRAS, 1926, p. 730. 

** For the West Semitic character of the names attention may be called 
to the author’s Personal Names of Cappadocia, p. 74 ff. Note especially the 
numerous names that are paralleled in Biblical names; many of these 
Biblical names will be found to belong to Northern Israelites. 

The principal deities of the community, judging from their occurrence in 
personal names, were Adad, Amurru, Anu, Ashur, Dagan, Ilu (often written 
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the language of the tablets which seem to show West Semitic 
influence. 

All these facts taken together give rise to a strong inference that 
the early Semites of Cappadocia used another system of writing 
besides the cuneiform, and that very likely this other system was 
an early form of the North Semitic alphabet. Such a conclusion 
has important bearing upon the question of the origin of the 
Semitic alphabet. In contrast to the various attempts to show that 
it originated in Egyptian hieroglyphic, or Sumerian cuneiform, or 
Minoan linear script, or what not, it may be in order to suggest that 
the Semitic alphabet had a Semitic origin. The early Semites of 
Cappadocia represent merely an offshoot of a great Semitic culture 
of northern Syria which, in the views of the late Professor Clay, 
was a seat of civilization antedating even that of Egypt and Baby- 
lonia. It is in that region that we should look for the origin of 


the Semitic alphabet. 





El), Ishtar, Laban, Sin, and Shamash. For their West Semitic character 
see Clay, The Empire of the Amorites, p. 162 ff. 

Sidney Smith has expressed himself as opposed to the view that the early 
Semites of Cappadocia represent an old Assyrian colony. See his Harly 
History of Assyria, p. 150f. He suggests for the Cappadocians and Assy- 
rians a “ common origin at a very much earlier period, before the Assyrians 
entered the land of Assyria at all, a view which would harmonize with a 
western or rather north-western origin of the Assyrians.” 

2° See the article by G. R. Driver in JRAS, 1926, p. 729 ff. 





A COLLECTION OF CHINESE PRAYERS 
TRANSLATED WITH NOTES 


Hvuane K‘vgI-yuEN AND J. K. SHRyocK 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


INTRODUCTION 


THE following prayers are taken from a small liturgical book 
used by officials of the province of Anhui when called upon to 
exercise religious functions. The book was presented to me by a 
Mr. Lin, an old man who had taken two degrees under the imperial 
examination system, now abolished. I cannot say to what extent 
these prayers are used under the republic. It is impossible to date 
them, but they are relatively modern, and I doubt whether any are 
older than the Tang dynasty. The style is classical and carefully 
done, so in translating them the English of the Prayer Book has 
been used as far as possible in an attempt to reproduce their dig- 
nity. The prayers are partly prose, partly poetry, which is indi- 
cated by the typing, but no attempt has been made to put the 
poetry into English verse. In the notes, such well-known person- 
ages as Confucius, Buddha, and Kuanyin have been neglected. 
When not otherwise stated, the authority for the notes is the Tz‘u 
Yuan, a source-book of words and phrases published by the Com- 


mercial Press, Shanghai, in 1917. 
J. K. SuHryoox. 


University of Pennsylvania. 
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1. A Prayer to the Five Ancestors of Confucius * 

We dare come before the throne of Chao Shen Wang Mu Chin 
Fu Kung, Yu Shen Wang Ch‘i Fu Kung, I Shen Wang Fang Su 
Kung, Ch‘ang Shen Wang Po Hsia Kung, and Ch‘i Shen Wang 
Su Liang Kung,’ saying, 

O five holy kings, 
You have founded the family-principles 
And have taught us civilization. 
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You have made the five generations prosperous. 

We will always offer sacrifices to you. 

The great doctrines of Confucius, established on the Chu and 
the Szu, 

Are imperishable for thousands of years. 


Now it is spring (or autumn),* wherefore we set forth these 
sacrificial animals, silk and fruits before you. May the virtuous 
Yen Tzu, Tseng Tzu, Confucius, and Mencius accompany you, and 
may you enjoy this sacrifice.‘ 


1 Every walled city in China has a Wen Miao, x > usually called 
a Confucian temple by foreigners. Behind these are smaller temples, 
called Ts‘ung Shen Tzu, a ae Tin) which house the tablets of ancestors 
of Confucius for five generations. 

* These are posthumous titles given to the ancestors of Confucius. The 
Chinese characters are; ae ie = ys & a ZR, # ie £ Wi 4 ZS, 
mEeEMRA BEEGRERA FEEERRZS. 

* Confucius and his disciples receive sacrifices twice a year, on the first 
Ting day in spring and autumn, and similar offerings are made at 
that time in the Ts‘ung Shen Tzu. The prayer is chanted before the altar 
and then burnt in the temple courtyard. 

*The Chu and the Szu jpg are rivers, the former in Shangtung and 
the latter in northern Kiangsu. The Historical Records of Ssu-ma Ch‘ien 
says that Confucius taught on their banks; Chavannes, Mémoires Histo- 
riques, Chap. 47. 

Yen Hui was the favorite disciple of Confucius. 

Tseng Tzu was the principal disciple of Confucius, and is credited with 
the authorship of the Great Learning. 

Confucius is the Latinized form of K‘ung Fu Tzu. 

Mencius is the Latinized form of Meng Tzu, the best known of the 
later disciples of Confucius. His teaching is contained in the book which 
bears his name. These three disciples, and Confucius’ grandson, Tzi 
Ssu, receive the greatest honor after the sage himself, but Confucius 
takes the place of his grandson here because the prayer is addressed 
to his own ancestors. 


K hk MX 


2. Prayer to Confucius 


O great teacher, thy virtue * surpasses that of a thousand sages, 
And thy way excels that of a hundred kings. 

Rivalling the sun and moon, 

Thy light shines forever. 


3 
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Truly there is none 
Like thee among us. 


The time is here for us who belong to the Wen Chiao Ch‘ang 
Ming? society to observe the rules of propriety and to make music. 
Beating the bells and drums of the P‘i Ying College,® we offer thee 
sweet incense. Having gotten the water of the P‘an,* we present 
it to thee in the Pien and Tou ° sacrificial vessels. 

Now it is spring (or autumn), wherefore we respectfully offer 
thee this sacrifice according to the ancient rites. The reverent 
and constant observance of thy moral teaching is the expression of 
our gratitude to thee. Mayest thou enjoy this sacrifice. 


2 Virtue, Te, , and way, Tao, ja» go together and balance each other. 
Together they form the title of the book of Lao Tzu, but in this Confucian 
prayer the sense is somewhat different from the Taoist usage. 

2 Wen Chiao Ch‘ang Ming, xX & & A> is a complimentary name for a 
meeting of the Confucian literati. 

’ The P‘i Ying, BE HE: College was an institution founded by the kings 
in ancient times, probably during the Chou period. The buildings had 


pools before them. Tz‘u Yuan, Sect. Yiu, > p. 167. 
* Confucian temples have semi-circular pools, called P‘an, #b, before them, 
probably in imitation of the ancient custom referred to in the preceding 


note. 
5 Pien, - These are sacrificial vessels made of bamboo for holding 


fruits. 
Tou, G- These vessels are made of some other wood and hold pickled 


vegetables, minced meat and sauce. 


Heteax 
3. A Prayer to the God of War* 


O Shen,’ thy spirit fills the sky, 

And thy red heart penetrates the sun.’ 

Thou didst support the legitimate throne 
Manifesting loyalty and uprightness to man. 

Thy majesty is known within the nine provinces.‘ 
Thou hast attained the ideal, 

And shown faithfulness and chastity to us.° 

Thy name is above the Three Kingdoms. 

Thy presence resides in the temples 

Which are dedicated to thee throughout the world. 
Thy spirit receives incense 

Offered to thee throughout the generations. 
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Perform miracles and protect the people, we beseech thee. On 
this morning we humbly offer thee a sacrifice with feasting, beans, 
and libations of wine. Mayest thou enjoy this sacrifice.® 


1 The God of War is a well-known historical character, Kuan Yu, ia 7, 
died 219 A. D., of the Three Kingdoms period. He supported his friend, 
Liu Pei, Si fii’ for the throne in the disorder that followed the down- 
fall of the Han dynasty, and as Liu is regarded as the proper successor 
of the Hans, Kuan Yu is considered as helping legitimate rulers during 
civil disorders. After adventures which have made him one of the great 
popular heroes of China, he was captured and executed. 

*The word romanized as Shen wh throughout these prayers is the word 
meaning spirit or god. 

* “Red heart,” yp» iS @ poetical expression signifying loyalty, and is 
coupled with the sun in inscriptions in the temples to Kuan Yu. Loyalty 
is the characteristic virtue of Kuan, and of the others who have tablets in 
his temple, such as Yo Fei, Rye He: who has recently been placed on an 
equality with Kuan Yu. 

*China proper is now divided into eighteen provinces, but in ancient 
times there were nine, although the division varied under the different 
dynasties. There are various legends about the origin of the system, and 
it is attributed to the Yellow Emperor and others. The phrase means the 
whole country. 

® Chastity refers to an incident in Kuan Yu’s career, when he was 
tempted by being forced to spend the night in a room with his friend‘s 
wife. He stood in the doorway with a lighted candle in his hand during 
the entire night. 

*There are Wu Miao, ny , or Military Temples, corresponding to 
those to Confucius, throughout China, and twice a year, in spring and 
autumn, sacrifices are made by the chief military officials of the district. 


FF wl X 


4. Prayers to Ancestors * 


The movements of the spirits are without trace, now brightly 
manifested, now mysteriously hid. In their royal chariots they 
wander about, tranquil wherever they go. Their souls dwell in 
heaven; their tablets are in the rear-apartment. Their sons and 
grandsons remember them with filial thoughts forever and ever.” 

O Shen, now you confront us, and now you pass by us, ascending 
and descending, unrestricted and unlimited by time and space. The 
rear-apartment is tranquil and felicitous. Your souls dwell in 
heaven * and your tablets are in the home. Your descendants will 
remember you with filial thoughts for myriads of years. 
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1For the sake of completeness these two prayers to ancestors are 
included in the collection, though they would not be used by officials at 
public functions. They were supplied by a Mr. Wu, of the province of 
Chekiang. I cannot say exactly when they would be used. They do not 
close with the words Shang Hsiang, ] a, “mayst thou enjoy this sacri- 
fice,” and so presumably are not used at the Great Sacrifice to Ancestors 
which occurs at the winter solstice. They seem to be connected with some 
home rite. No requests are made in them and they represent the Con- 
fucian point of view, with no traces of Buddhism. 

* The Chinese ideas of the soul are rather intricate. From ancient times 
each individual has been considered to have two souls, which are now 
called Huen, si» and P‘o, ff, and correspond to the two principles Yin, 

, and Yang, . These two have been still further divided until now 
there are three Huen and seven P’o. One of the three Huen resides in 
heaven, and another in the tablet. 

* That the soul dwells in heaven is an old Chinese conception, and was 
the view during the Shang period, 1766-1122 B. C. 


i WH X 
5. A Prayer to Father Buddha* 
The multitudes owe their existence to thy divine help; 


And thy powerful merit established a religion for thy people. 
We look up to thy golden image, sixteen feet high, 


And thy spiritual visage ever manifests itself. 

Listening to thy teaching, 

Which is like the voice of a lion coming from the third heaven,” 

We honor thee without ceasing. 

We pray to thee, O Father Buddha, 

Who art of the Chu Tan family,* 

And whose personal sign is goodness and wisdom. 

In the exposition of thy spiritual teaching 

Thou hast included the myriad worlds like rain dropping from 
heaven ; 

Thy doctrine of the revolving cycle * 

Carries us back beyond the Three Teachings.°® 

Like a sword 

It purges our hearts of sensuousness. 

Constantly thou hast sprinkled sweet dew from the tips of the 
branches ; 

At times thou dost pluck the petals of the golden lotus blooming 
below thy seat.® 
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Nothing is so small as to escape thy understanding ; 
And thy wisdom has penetrated the three heavens. 
Whatever thou dost touch will be efficacious, 

And thy face shines upon the best in humanity. 


It is now the twelfth month, and the festival of thy holy nativity. 
Flaky clouds cover the sky and float about thy solitary shrine in 
a rainbow. The ice which fills the green pond shines in gleaming 
layers. We, thy humble worshippers have gathered together to 
declare our deep appreciation of thy great virtue. To thee, O Shen, 
we burn corded incense which will penetrate the corners of this 
ancient temple. To thee we offer food, and calamus like the pink 
plum-blossoms, pure and slender. The happy halos shine among 
the colored clouds, sublime and beautiful. The rain of thy grace 
is falling and fills the boundless realms of the spirit. We sing 
of long life and eternity; we ever turn toward thee as sunflowers 
toward the sun. O Shen, Father Buddha, increase thy gracious 
blessings and draw near to us. In fear and trembling we pray to 
thee. Mayest thou hear us. 


+The prayer is addressed to the historic Buddha. He is usually the cen- 
tral one of three huge, gilded, and similar figures which occupy the place of 
honor in the main hall of Buddhist temples of the Ch‘an, jie or Medita- 


tive, School, which is prevalent throughout China. 

* The teaching of the Buddha is often compared with the roar of a lion. 
(Cf. the Sanskrit sinhandda, ‘ lion‘s roar,’ often used of the Buddha’s pro- 
nouncements in India.—Ed.] The third and highest group of Buddhist 
heavens is that in which all desire has been lost. 

* Chu Tan, # #. or Ch‘iao Ta Mo, » which is a translitera- 
tion of Gautama, is given as the family name of the Buddha. I do not 
know why this is so, since the Chinese transliterate Sakya by Shih Chia, 
f= ym - [Gautama was originally a gentile name; the Buddha’s personal 
name was Siddhirtha.—Ed.] 

*The Buddhist doctrine of the wheel. [Query: Is it not the samsdra, 
the ‘round of existences,’ rather than the ‘ wheel’ (of the law) ?—Ed.] 

®The word Chiao, FH. is usually translated as religion, but the word 
teaching is more accurate. 

*The Buddhas sit upon open lotus flowers, which are gilded. 
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ReEALTR 
6. A Prayer to Kuanyin* 


The essential doctrine of the Confucianists is to understand 
principles, 

While that of Buddha is universal salvation. 

From the midst of thy white light 

Thou dost brighten the thousand worlds, 

And within the purple bamboo ? 

Thou openest the gate of the True Law.° 

Keeping clean water, 

Thou bestowest sweet dew on man.* 

Stepping on the lotus,° 

Thou givest increase to the flower petals on earth. 

This is our salvation. 


Now is the time of the wheat-harvest and the anniversary of thy 
ascending to the lotus-throne. Looking up, we see thy glorious face 
and diamond body ® descending. We, who are fortunate to be on 
_ earth, enjoy thy blessings and protection. O goddess, let thy 
Buddha-light shine upon us universally, and give a yearly increase 


of grain, we beseech thee. Give us power and protect us, so that the 
generations may enjoy happiness and the people remember thy grace 
forever. In fear and trembling we pray to thee. Mayest thou 
hear us. 


2 Kuanyin, =, in Sanskrit, Avalokiteshvara, and in Japanese, Kwan- 
non, is the well-known Bodhisattva who has been widely studied by west- 
ern scholars. Here the deity is a woman, the Goddess of Mercy. 

* Kuanyin is said to reside in a grove of purple, or bitter, bamboo. 

*The phrase “Gate of the Law,” 3 FY- is used by both Confucian- 
ists and Buddhists. Ku Liang‘s commentary, YE ff, on the Spring 
and Autumn Annals says, “ The gate of the law is the south gate.” The 
ruler sat there to dispense justice. 

The Buddhist meaning, which is the one intended here, is metaphorical, 
and implies the gate of right principle, through which all Buddhists must 
pass. Law, or Dharma, is one of the three essentials of Buddhism. 

“The phrase “sweet dew,” , is common in Chinese, and is fre- 
quently used by Buddhists, sometimes for rain and dew, sometimes for 
blessings in general. 

5 Volumes could be written on the use of the lotus in Buddhist symbol- 
ism. Buddhist divinities sit on lotus thrones, the Bodhisattvas wear lotus 
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hats, there are lotus plants in the Western Heaven, and so on. This ref- 
erence is to the representation of Kuanyin standing on a lotus, in which 
way she is said to have crossed the sea. 

* Diamond body here means one that is indestructible (Skt. vajra). 


mm EX 


%. <A Prayer to Ti Tsang * 


The jade tablet is in Hua Shan,? and the people of the four 
quarters tremble before thee. Thy glory is everlasting, and thy 
servants will always offer thee incense and virtue. 

Now we, thy humble servants, with the members of the society,* 
respectfully come before thee, the Master of Hades,* praying: 


O king, descended from a royal line,® 

Thou art full of love and righteousness. 
Thou dost look at nations as passing clouds, 
Thou hast no joy in worldly honey. 

Loving sweet incense, 

Thou hast become a companion of the immortals, 
And art enjoying happiness in heaven. 

Great is thy love; 

For the sake of man 

Thou hast passed through the miserable seas.* 
Wide is thy understanding; 

Thy mercy, like light,’ 

Is shining upon the whole world. 

We, who are fortunate in being born in this blessed generation, 
behave virtuously and practise our professions with diligence. This 
is due to thy merciful instruction and protection. 

Autumn is here. The weather is fair and the air fresh. It is 
meet and right for us to celebrate thy glorious and holy nativity.® 
O Shen, open the gate of heaven and look down upon us, Receive 
the clean water which we offer thee and the willow branches with 
which we have sprinkled it. The light of holy candles has reached 
heaven and penetrated thy inner palace. We give food to those in 
Hades, and the wandering spirits are grateful to thee.*° O king, 
we see thy face through our prayers, and we know thy efficacy by 
thy manifestations. Protect us in the future as in the past, and 
pardon us, who repent. Send down happiness, honor and goodness. 
In fear and trembling we pray to thee. Mayest thou hear us. 
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1Ti Tsang, , is one of the four great Bodhisattvas of Chinese 
Buddhism, the others being Kuanyin, i FF Wen Shu, x BR and P‘u 
Hsien, . Each is associated with a sacred mountain. Ti Tsang 
means Earth Treasure, and corresponds to the Sanskrit Kshitigarbha. In 
Japan the god is worshipped as Jizo. 

*Chiu Hua Shan, , or the mountain of the Nine Flowery 
Peaks, in southern Anhuei, is associated with Ti Tsang. I know nothing 
about the jade tablet, although I visited the mountain in 1918. 

* It is common for pious Buddhists to form societies for the worship of 
particular deities, for pilgrimages, and for similar religious objects. 

*Ti Tsang‘s particular function is to rescue souls from punishment in 
the Buddhist purgatory. 

* Ti Tsang was incarnated in a prince of Korea who became a monk and 
took up his residence on Chiu Hua Shan in the 8th Century a. D. 

*“ The miserable seas” refers to Ti Tsang’s voluntary passage through 
purgatory for the purpose of saving the souls there. 

7A crozier and a jewel are associated with Ti Tsang. At the sight of 
the light which shines from the jewel, the gates of purgatory fly open. 

* Ti Tsang‘s birthday is the last day of the seventh month, but this may 
refer to an autumn festival on Chiu Hua Shan connected with the prince 
of Korea. Many make pilgrimages to the mountain at that time. 

® Willows are considered to be connected with rain. 

1°The festival of Feeding the Hungry Ghosts, or the Yu Lan Huei, 

is peculiarly connected with Ti Tsang. As a Buddhist custom 
this festival, which occurs on the 15th of the seventh month, can be 
traced back to the 8th Century a. p. Authorities differ as to whether the 
custom was brought from India, or is a Buddhist adaptation of a Chinese 
observance. The Book of Rites records sacrifices to wandering spirits at 
about the same time of the year, but, on the other hand, there is a similar 
custom in India in connection with the Hindu Pretas. The rite includes 
sprinkling water and grains of rice for the hungry ghosts, and the placing 
of lights upon the water. See Monier Williams, Buddhism, p. 219; Clen- 
nell, Historical Development of Religion in China, p. 105; Eifel, Handbook 
of Buddhism, Art. Amogha, p. 8; Johnston, Buddhist China, p. 369; 
Li Ki, or Book of Rites, Sect. Yueh Ling. 


KEtweER 
8. <A Prayer to Wen Ch‘ang, the God of Itterature * 


O Ti, thou hast bequeathed the virtues 

Of loyalty and filial piety to us, 

And makest manifestations 

Of civilization forever. 

Thy Yin Chien is the foundation of ethics, 
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And thy Chia Ch‘uan the accomplishment of the will of 
superior men.* 

Thou dost select the virtuous and choose the talented 

Without misusing thy authority. 

Thou dost record the merits and the faults 

Of the people without bias. 

All scholars depend upon thee 

For protection and progress.* 


Today we make this humble sacrifice to thee, praying that thy 
great virtues will be widely spread. Lead us in the way of enlight- 
enment and cover us with thy glorious light, so that finally we may 
attain the blessed heavens. Mayest thou enjoy this sacrifice. 


Wen Ch‘ang, x = not Confucius, is the God of Literature. He is 
said to have been a man named Chang Ya, who lived at Tzu T‘ung in 
Szechuan during the T‘ang period. He was a brilliant writer and refused 
office. However, this is only one of the many incarnations of the god, who 
is a stellar deity connected with the Great Bear. He is usually associated 
with K‘uei Hsin and the Golden Armor Worthy. 

* Ti, #, is an ancient word about whose origin and meaning there is 
some dispute. It was applied to ancient rulers in the classics, and since 
Ch‘in Shih Huang has been a title of the emperor. Here it means god. 

*The Yin Chien, & , and the Chia Ch‘uan, E ie are Taoist writ- 
ings. They do not belong to the ancient period. 

* Wen Ch‘ang was worshipped by scholars about to take the government 
examinations. I know of one instance, near T‘ai Hu of the province of 
Anhui, where his worship was connected with a tree cult, but I do not 
know whether this is general. 


SHR 
9. A Prayer to K*uet Hsin* 


O Shen, thou dost glorify the Purple Han,? 

And dost aid human progress. 

Beneath thy rule, each family is able to have its glory; 

By the help of thy wheel, every scholar is able to advance.* 

Thou art on the constellation above the three terraces * 

Looking happily at the glow of sunset and the deep blue sky. 

On the head of the red-banded sea-monster thou dost rise 
above the four seas,° 

Gazing joyfully at the passing osprey and the flying rukh. 

The elevation of scholars 

Depends upon thy spiritual power. 
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We respectfully make this sacrifice to thee to show our grati- 
tude. Mayest thou enjoy this sacrifice. 


2K‘uei Hsin, #: is a star deity, and is associated with Wen Ch‘ang 


as a patron of literature. 
* The Purple Han, & , is a Chinese name for the Milky Way. 
* K‘uei Hsin sits on the Great Bear, which the Chinese call the Wheel. 


Like Wen Ch‘ang, he is worshipped by scholars. 

*The three terraces are six stars arranged in pairs below the Great 
Bear. As the prayer says nothing about the time of year, it is impossible 
to identify them exactly, but they appear to be in Cassiopea. 

®*K‘uei Hsin rides upon the Ao, ,» @ fabulous sea-monster, and there 
are many representations of him standing on this fish, with a writing- 


brush in his hand. 

“The four seas,” , is a common Chinese expression, and refers to 
a belief that the world, of which China is the center, is surrounded by 
oceans on the north, south, east and west. In the Analects, Confucius says 
that if a man behaves in the right way, “ within the four seas all will be 
his brothers,” meaning everyone. 


wh 52 wh RB HX 
10. A Prayer to the City-God * 


O Shen, thy loyalty was shown to the Han dynasty,’ 

And thou didst establish the throne of Ch‘ih Ti for four 
hundred years.* 

Bless the state of Wan, 

And receive a million years of incense from Kiang Nan. * 


On this morning, when thou dost descend upon thy throne, we 
look for thy blessings. We have made thy image and now ate 
painting the pupils of thy eyes.° Our hearts filled with reverence, 
we are longing for thy light to shine upon us. We fear and tremble 
before thy majesty. We have washed the golden wine-cup and 
drink to thee. With offerings of mushrooms we praise thee, and we 
long for thee as sunflowers long for the sun. Dwell in thy palace 
and awake those who pass by.* Thou art the star of happiness on 
the way, and thy chariot halts at the weed-door.’? Thou art our god, 
and the Living Buddha of Lu Wan.* Not only thy followers are 
under thy curtain of protection, but all the inhabitants of the dis- 
trict receive thy blessing.® Mayest thou enjoy this sacrifice. 
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*In China every political division has its patron deity, and among these 
the city-gods are the most prominent and popular. The earliest reference 
to the cult is in the 3rd century a.p., but Chinese scholars think that it 
has connections with the much earlier worship of the Gods of the Land 
and Grain. The cult shows both Buddhist and Taoist influences. The 
City-God is the tutelary divinity of the town, and corresponds in the 
spirit world to the district magistrate. He reports on the behavior of 
the inhabitants to Yenlo, . or Yama, the God of Purgatory. See 
Grube, Religion und Kultus der Chinesen, p. 125 f. 

* One of the numerous legends about the City-God states that he was a 
loyal follower of the founder of the Han dynasty, and was named Chi 
Hsin, =. 

*Ch'ih Ti, FF p> means the Red-Hot God, or the God of the South, 
but the reference is probably to the founder of the Han dynasty. 

*Wan,4, is an ancient name for the present province of Anhui. It 
is still used as the literary name for the province. 

Kiang Nan, 7. A or South of the River, is an old name for a political 
division approximating the present provinces of Kiangsu and Anhui. 

*This prayer is used at the consecration of an image of the City-God. 
This consists of the sacrifice of a cock, and the formal dotting of the 
pupils in the eyes of the image. Until the eyes are dotted, the image is 
nothing more than the sum of the materials which compose it, but after- 
wards it becomes holy, and the dwelling place of the god. 

*The palace means the temple of the god, who is responsible for the 
behavior of the people. The prayer asks that when the people pass the 
temple, they may be awakened to a sense of sin and a desire for virtue. 

™This sentence probably refers to the procession of the god through the 
city. Weed-door, Ee 3 Fy: is the polite way in which a man would refer to 
his own home. 

* This is not a Buddhist prayer, but the Chinese use the Buddhist terms, 
such as Buddha and Bodhisattva, very loosely. Lu Wan, Ax is the 
province of Anhui. 

* Groups of young men form associations in the service of the god. They 
dress as ghosts, or Kuei, & , serving in the temple and walking in the 
procession. The meaning is that not only these men, but all the inhabi- 
tants of the district, living and dead, are under the control of the god. 


mw aexX 


11. A Prayer for Peace and Health 
I reverently kneel before the tablets of the Great Planet and 
the spirits of the stars, saying ;* 


The Tao of Heaven loves to give birth,” 
And all creatures are clothed with heavenly grace. 
The saving power of the spirits 
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Has protected the people below. 

Though we have unexpected calamities, 
Your power is great and ready to save us. 
We are born into this world; 

With our life, breath is given, 

And with our nature, body is formed.* 
The spirit attached to the flesh is P‘o; 
The soul subjoined to the breath is Huen. 


I, your humble servant, am firm and diligent all day long, fear- 
ing that I may commit sin against you; I am watchful and reverent, 
always hoping that I may not offend your wisdom. O Shen, the 
five elements are not harmonious, and the Great Decree is not fortu- 
nate. Suddenly on the . . . day of the . . . month of this year, 
I, your humble servant, fell sick. I have no peace waking nor 
sleeping, and my body knows no comfort. Fearing that my sins 
may be piled high as a mountain, and that I may have offended 
against your will, on this day I reverently kneel in prayer to you. 
O spirits of the stars, look down upon me and give me the sweet 
dew of your grace. Forgive me all that is past, and grant that I 
may ever hereafter live a righteous and fortunate life in your light. 
Help me to rid myself of evil habits; restore me to health, and 
- enable me to spend the residue of my life to your glory and in the 
service of my parents. Your grace is boundless, and I will be 
thankful to you forever. With whole-hearted reverence and sin- 
cerity I pray to you. 

*The Great Planet, j%, is Jupiter, which here is called the year 
star, because as early as the Han period it was noticed that it moved round 
the sun once yearly, which it does in a Ptolemaic system. 

*“The Tao of Heaven,” K 38» is a very old phrase, and is found in 
the Book of Changes, the Book of History, Tso’s Commentary on the Spring 
and Autumn Annals, and the Kuo Yu, or Remarks Concerning the States. 
A literal, but inadequate, translation would be the Heavenly Principle. 

* Such words as Ch‘i, @, or breath, and Hsin, #, or Nature, are techni- 
cal terms in Chinese thought, each of which would require a separate 
monograph to explain adequately. The distinctions here are uniformly 
dualistic. What might be called the theological background of this prayer 
is very carefully done. 

* The five elements are wood, earth, fire, water and metal, and correspond 
to many other groups of five. This grouping is very old, and many such 
classifications are found in the Erh Ya, an ancient encyclopedia. Health 
depends on the harmony of these five elements. 
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“The theory of the five elements has its germ, perhaps, in old cosmo- 
logical speculations, but it did not take its development and systematic 
form until the beginning of the 3rd Century B.c. with Tseou Yen”; 
Chavannes, Mémoires Historiques, Intro. p. CXLIV. 

Ming, fg or the Decree, is used both as Fate, and as the Command of 
Heaven. 


& FRR 
12. A Prayer to the Goddess Who Grants Male Offspring * 


O goddess, bright pearls are found in old oysters; 

Such is nature’s wonderful way of generating the genius. 

Red and horned calves are brought forth by brindled cows; 

Such is Heaven’s marvelous method of fostering the fairest. 

Listening to the three-fold blessings 

Pronounced on Hua Shan,? 

One is assured of many sons, 

And the attainment of happiness. 

Reading the poems of old P‘o,° 

One is satisfied with possessing sons, 

Though deprived of public office. 

O goddess, thou dost function in accordance with the love of 
Heaven and Earth; * 

Thou dost officiate in granting descendants to the multitudes. 

Thou desirest that no man should have the sorrow of Po Toa; ° 

Thou dost send dreams of bears,® 

So that every family may be filled 

With the felicity of Feng Yang.’ 


Now we reverently commemorate thy holy nativity, and we look 
up respectfully to thy compassionate face. We have brought water- 
plants before thee to show the desire of our hearts; O let the happy 
haze form the splendor of P‘eng Lai.* We offer thee petals of in- 
cense; O let the sweet smelling smoke diffuse through the palace. 
Grant to us soon the gift of stone unicorns,® we beseech thee, so 
that earthly toys may be supplanted by jade trinkets. Give us 
gemmy martins, we pray thee, so that the hugging of sons may be 
followed by the hugging of grandsons. Grant us sons and enlarge 
our kitchen stone.*° Make them like the phoenixes of the Hsieh 
family and the dragons of the Hsun family,“ admirable and filial. 
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Multiply our descendants like insects, and make our offspring as 
numerous as melon seeds. O goddess, may those within thy light 
be always protected and blessed by thee. Mayest thou enjoy this 
sacrifice. 


*I am unable to give much information about the Sung Tzu Niang 
Niang, iz F- ip , or Son-Giving Mother. She is much worshipped and 
occasionally has temples of her own, but usually appears in the temple 
of some other divinity, like the City-God. This goddess is not Kuanyin, 
though the latter is often besought for the same purpose. 

*? Hua Shan, il. is Chiu Hua Shan, 5A EA HE or the mountain of 
the Nine Flowery Peaks, in southern Anhui, which is one of the four 
sacred Buddhist mountains of China. 

*“QOld P‘o” is Su Tung P‘o, fii KR HE: 1036-1101 a.p., the celebrated 
poet of the Sung period. 

*The phrase “Heaven and Earth” is very common in Chinese litera- 
ture. Here it symbolizes the male and female principles of the universe. 

*Po Tao, 34, was a man of the Five Dynasties period, who saved 
his dead brother’s child from drowning at the sacrifice of his own, and 
later was unable to have more children. 

*A dream of bears is an omen of the birth of a son. There is a refer- 
ence to it in the Book of Poetry. 

7 Feng Yang ¥ , was the name of a palace built at Ch‘in Lo Hsien, 
AR 4% Ry. by Yang Ti, #38 Hm, of the Sui, Vis: dynasty in 608 a.p. The 
hame is synonymous with happiness. See Giles, Chinese Biographical 
Dictionary, p. 907. 

® Peng Lai, Be 3 He is one of three enchanted islands in the Yellow Sea. 
Taoist imagination has peopled the island with immortals, all white. 
There are palaces built of yellow gold and white silver. See Mayers, 
Chinese Reader’s Manual, p. 187. 

® Unicorns, , or Ch‘i Lin, is a poetical reference to the birth 
of good and dutiful sons. 

1°“ To enlarge the kitchen stone” means to increase the family prestige. 

212 Some of the poetical references in this prayer I am unable to identify, 


and among them is the allusion to the Hsieh, Be, family. The dragons of 
the Hsun, tij , family refers to the eight sons of Hsun Shu, d. a.p. 1499. 


See Mayers, Chinese Reader’s Manual, p. 212. 


RH RG oH X 
13. A Prayer to the God of Locusts * 


In the presence of the God of Locusts we pray ; 


O Shen, thou art efficient, 
And dost love the people below. 
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The people form the nation, 
And food is the life of the people. 


We labor during three seasons. We toil from sunrise until night, 
without regard to weather, until we are worn out. Our sweat is 
like drops of blood. When the sowing is over, we hope for a good 
harvest, that we may pay our tax to the government and feed our- 
selves ; to have enough for our beasts helow, and to offer in sacrifice 
to the spirits above. We pray thee in spring, we offer sacrifice to 
thee in autumn, for we dare not neglect our duties. 

O Shen, if the harvest be not good, the people will have nothing 
and cannot live. We have heard that there is a plague of locusts 
in the neighboring district. The faces of the people there are 
washed with tears, and their hearts are broken. Fortunately our 
district has had no such calamity; it is thy power, O Shen, which 
has sent them away and prevented their coming. Thy mercy is 
great and thy protection wide. Thy grace rivals that of Heaven 
and Earth, filling the highest and the deepest places. O Shen, 
we beseech thee, remember the loving kindness of the sage-kings, 
and carry out the merciful plan of Shang Ti.? Transform the 
locusts into fishes and shrimps, and send them into the rivers and 
seas ; or change them into birds and make them dwell in mountains 
and forests ; or transmute them into cicadas of autumn and let them 
sing on high trees; or turn them into dragonflies and bid them 
drink the sweet dew of the air; or transform them into butterflies 
and give them a happy new life; or make them fireflies to help 
scholars study at night;* or send them away to the banks of the 
Southern Sea by thunder, lightning, wind, and rain, as the Shen 
did to the crocodile of Tsao Chou in answer to the prayer of Han 
Wen Kung.* Then they cannot harm the people, nor struggle with 
other creatures. We, thy humble people, who long to live and do 
not wish to die, pray thee to look down upon us and hear our pitiful 
cries. Grant us a jade-harvest,® that we may enjoy the music of 
peace and prosperity. In fear and trembling we offer thee this 
sacrifice. Mayest thou hear us. 

2 Exactly who this God of Locusts is I cannot say. There are a number 
of deities who are connected with locusts. There is the Pa Chia, or God of 
the Eight Kinds of Creatures, who drives away locusts, and a God of 


Frogs, who eat locusts, is worshipped in the Yangtse Valley. This seems 
to be a God of the Locusts themselves. 
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*Shang Ti, , is interchangeable with Heaven, and stands for a 
supreme deity. It would not be very inaccurate to translate it by our 
word God. In the Book of History and other classics, Shang Ti is prac- 
tically monotheistic, and although other divinities are recognized and 
worshipped, they are his servants and carry out his will. 

*This refers to the old story of a scholar who was too poor to buy 
light, and so was able to study at night by the light from a number of 
fireflies that he caught. The story is mentioned in the Three Characters 
Classic. 

*Han Yu, , or Han Wen Kung, rAS was a famous scholar 
of the T‘ang period. When banished to Tsao Chou, i] PH in South China 
in 803 a.pD., he found the people there suffering from the depredations of 
a crocodile. Han wrote an essay which he threw into the river, and the 
attacks ceased. Wen Kung, x RS: is a title, meaning the Duke of 
Literature. 

* Jade-harvest means an unusually good harvest. 


a i x 


14. A Thanksgwing for Rain* 


O Shen, thy merits are great; 

The cereals of the four seasons depend upon thee. 

O Ti, thy virtue is deep; 

The growth of all plants is due to thy gracious help. 


A few days ago we reverently visited thy altar and prayed for 
sweet rain in thy presence. © Shen, thou hast looked down upon 
us with compassion, and listened to our prayer. Thou art merciful 
to us, and hast granted what we asked. 


The diamond-rain poured 

And the sweet dew flowed, 

So that the fields on the high mountains 
Have been irrigated. 

Oxen plodded happily, 

Ploughing a thousand fields ; 

Horses galloped about, 

Carrying rice-shoots to be transplanted in ten thousand Ching.’ 
The young and the old, 

Men and women, are all happy; 
Sorrow and the fear 

Of having no grain to eat are gone. 
The earth is full of happiness, 
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And the heaven, of glory, 
For thou hast given us rain, 
Which means grain and gold. 


Therefore we respectfully present to thee this pure grape wine 
and these ripe fruits of the mountain, to thank thee for thy loving 
kindness and gracious protection. O Shen, display thy efficiency 
and be merciful to thy people. Mayest thou enjoy this sacrifice. 

There is nothing in this prayer to show exactly what divinity is 
approached. Probably it is either a God of the Land and Grain, or a 
Dragon King, =E- The dragons are rain gods. 

* Two different words for fields are used in the Chinese. Ching, FF isa 
very old term for ploughed fields. 


wm MH RX 


15. A Prayer for Deliverance from Plague 


Devoutly we kneel before the throne of the Chen Jen and the 
Yuan T“an, saying; * 


O you who store the universe in a gourd, 

The fame of your mystery is boundless. 

Your magic can subdue dragons and tigers; 
All respect your immortal knowledge. 

Your mercy relieves men from misery, 

And your power guards against calamities. 
With rich ritual the former kings celebrated you. 
Your love is immeasurable ; 

You save men and help beasts. 

All depend upon you. 


Now the plague rages in the neighboring district, but you have 
protected us with the Southern Mountain.? Oh Shen, we look to 
your spiritual efficiency and depend upon your mysterious way. 
Therefore we have built this altar to you, with incense burning in 
the pots; we have drawn the images of five men tied and sealed.° 
O Shen, display your mystery ; manifest your power, and show your 
glory, that your people may be protected, we beseech you. What- 
ever is prohibited by you, ceases. Deliver us, O Shen, from the 
punishment of Heaven, and save all creatures from pestilence and 


4 
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death. May we put on bamboo hats and raincoats, singing together 
with the cowherds of the fields.* Women will be happy because the 
barns and boxes are full of grain. O Shen, send the plague to the 
wilderness, and drive the spirit of pestilence to the desert. With 
all our hearts we promise you a play, to be given to your glory.° 
Reverently and respectfully we pray you to hear us. 


* Most of these prayers show various influences, but this is clearly a 
Taoist prayer. Chen Jen, A: or True Men, is a Taoist term for those 
who have gained Tao and immortality. I believe that the term was first 
used by Chuang Tzu, YE -f who considers Lao Tzu, 3% Ff: and Kuan 
Yin Tzu, ; as the Chen Jen of the ancients. 

I think that Yuen T‘an, 7 ig: is the equivalent of Yuen Chun, Jt ; :% 
another Taoist term, which is applied to female immortals. 

*There are five sacred mountains of Taoism. The southern mountain 
is Heng Shan, ily. im the province of Hunan. I do not know why this 
mountain in particular is mentioned here. 

*I regret that I do not know to what this interesting passage refers. 
It is probably a piece of imitative magic. It may be that the drawing 
of a picture supplanted an older custom of human sacrifice. 

“The plague was evidently one which would be terminated by a heavy 
rain. 

*On occasions of this kind it was formerly the custom of the Chinese 
‘to give theatrical performances in honor of the gods, and the practice can 
still be seen in villages. Temples which show Taoist influences frequently 
have stages for theatricals just inside the main entrance. These plays 
were not necessarily religious themselves, but were given “to amuse the 
god.” Sometimes they were held in Gild Halls, while in the country a 
stage is erected outside the village, and a travelling troupe of actors hired 
for the purpose. Wang Kuo Wei, F— § >. @ contemporary Chinese 
authority on the drama, considers that the Chinese theater grew from the 
religious dances of the ancient exorcists called Wu, 2%. Other Chinese 
authorities place the beginnings of their drama in the T‘ang period, and 
one, Ma Tuan Lin, 5 om fg puts it as early as the 6th Century A.D. 
The ancient dances to which Wang Kuo Wei refers seem to have been 
pantomimes. See Hncyl. of Religion and Ethics, Art. “ Drama, Chinese ”; 
Zucker, The Chinese Theater, Chap. I. 


K wm X 
16. A Prayer to the Fire-God* 
O Shen, sitting in the city of the south, 
Thou rulest over summer; ” 


Rivalling water, 
Thou dost help the people in their daily life. 
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Thou givest birth to the earth, 
And dost cause air to circulate. 


In this world, we are under thy grace and protection. Though 
we lack knowledge of fire, we are fortunate in having no calamities, 
scorching our heads and smashing our foreheads. All is thy effi- 
ciency. When we think of the obscure desert, we are heartily 
ashamed that we have not given what is due thee. Last month we 
promised to feed the spirits, and so this evening we humbly and 
respectfully burn incense in conformity with the rites. Like sun- 
flowers we open our hearts toward thee, and we make this sacrifice 
to feed those in the underworld. Having cleansed our hearts we 
make this humble oblation to thee. Thy grace is ever increasing. 
Mayest thou hear us. 


1 There are a number of stories about this legendary being. He is said 
to have been a minister of the Yellow Emperor, to have been a contem- 
porary of Fu Hsi, to be identical with Ch‘ung Li, and to have been a man 
named Lo, who was appointed as the Fire-God by Chiang T‘ai Kung. 
There is nothing historical about these tales. The god punishes sin by 
fire. He has four generals, and an army of 3000 fire-soldiers. The soldiers 
burn the houses of common people, the generals are sent to the mansions 
of officials, while when it is necessary to fire the palace of the emperor, 


the god himself is the incendiary. See Giles, Biographical Dictionary, 
p- 179. 


* Another name given to this deity is Nan Yang Ta Ti, 
or the Great God of the Southern Universe, where he is supposed to dwell. 
The god is also connected with summer, the hottest time of the year. 


*“ The obscure desert,” x & is a name for the Desert of Gobi, but 
here the meaning is Hades, t ace of departed spirits. 


ck mp XX 
17. A Prayer to the Kitchen-God * 
O Shen, the superintendent of our eastern kitchen,’ 
Our whole family depends upon thee as our lord. 
Thy festival is in the summer; * 
The sacrifice in honor of thee is unique 
Among the five sacrifices.* 
The food we offer to thee as our teacher 


Is different from the primitive victims, 
Yet still has the hair and feathers.° 
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In preparing the premier’s porridge® 

Our best wishes are shown in the thorough cooking 

With the burning firewood. 

Fuel cut from the sycamores 

Is free from the dirt of scorching and burning; 

Our beef and venison cannot be free 

From the taint of sheep or goat 

Without thy efficiency.’ 

Thy merits equal those of Sui Jen, who discovered fire ; ® 

Thy influence equals that of the Great Creator. 

Extend thy mercy and love, we pray thee, 

And forgive us our sins of irreverence and negligence, we 
beseech thee. 


It is the 15th of the 8th month, and the morn of thy glorious 
advent.® Following the example of the loud adoration on the sacred 
Sung mountain,’® we bless thee by erecting a sacred tablet to thee 
between high peaks, that we may express our gratitude to thee for 
nourishing our bodies and spirits. To stand before thee and offer 
sacrifice, we must be pure in heart. O Shen, reverently we have 
set forth the viands before thee in the family hall. May we humbly 
hope that thou wilt abide genially in the midst of the lucky smoke,” 
so that we may all be satisfied in our surroundings, with harmony 
and virtue. O Shen, open wide the gates of the everlasting king- 
dom, and let us abide always in the region of happiness and satisfac- 
tion. With awe and reverence we, thy servants, worship and adore 
thee. In fear and trembling we pray to thee. Mayest thou hear us. 


*A picture of the Tsao Shen, yaa iH or Kitchen-God, is found in every 
Chinese home. There are many accounts of his origin, none very reliable. 
Dora gives more than twenty. The Encyclopedia Sinica, p. 274, says that 
his worship dates from Han Wu Ti, re ie a devotee of Taoism, 133 
B.C. He apportions to each member of the family the length of their days, 
bestows wealth or poverty, and reports to the Pearly Emperor, — HH 4 
Taoist god, the good and bad of the household. 

* Chinese houses traditionally face the south, with the kitchen on the 
east. 

* At the present time the great home festival in connection with this 
god is at the end of the year, usually the 24th of the twelfth month, when 
he goes to heaven to make his annual report. But the section Yueh Ling 
of the Book of Rites, which gives a calendar of the ancient religious 
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observances, says that the sacrifice of summer is that of the furnace, or 
stove. 

“There are several theories as to what is meant by this old phrase, the 
five sacrifices. 

(a) The Book of Rites gives a schedule of five seasons, during each of 
which sacrifices were made to one of the five plants, Venus, Mercury, 
Mars, Saturn and Jupiter. 

(b) The sacrifices at the gate (with double doors), the road, the door 
(with one leaf), the kitchen, and the family god. 

(c) Those of the stars of longevity, the family god, the gate, the road, 
and what appears to be a god of evil. 

(d) The gate, well, door, kitchen, and family god. 

(e) The great Ti jf sacrifice, the sacrifices to Heaven and Earth, to 
ancestors by the emperor and lords, to the God of the Road before making 
a journey, and thanksgiving sacrifices by the people. 

These theories are based upon the references in the ancient ritual books 
and the Erh Ya, 

®In Chinese sacrifices the victims are prepared differently for different 
divinities, and among the points of distinction is the treatment of the 
hair and feathers. Sometimes all are removed, sometimes none, and some- 
times the hair or feathers are left on certain parts of the bodies. 

*This seems to imply food fit for a premier. 

I do not know the meaning of this passage. 

* Sui Jen, , was a mythical emperor of the prehistoric period. 

*The 15th of the eighth month is the Mid-Autumn Festival, a national 
holiday at present, when the moon is worshipped. I do not know what 
the connection is with the Kitchen-God. 

2° Sung Shan, , is the central one of the five Taoist sacred moun- 
tains. I do not believe that any western scholar has investigated the cults 
there. It is in the province of Honan. 

11 Each year, shortly after the New Year, a new picture of the Kitchen- 
God is hung above the kitchen stove, by the chimney. It is taken down 
when the god goes to make his report. 


Rew 
18. A Prayer to the God of the Green Sprouts of Rice * 
We kneel before the tablet of the God of the Rice Sprouts, 
praying ; 
O Shen, the controller of the hundred kinds of grain, 


And the regulator of rain and season, 
Thy virtue fills the space between heaven and earth. 


Thou dost care for the grain, 
And savest man from calamities. 
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By thee heat and cold are regulated, 
And we thy servants, men and women, 
Are able to live in hope and happiness. 


Now is the fifth month, when the paddy sprouts begin to flourish 
and the rushes have ripened. We dare to offer thee this small 
sacrifice, thanking thee for thy blessing and protection. O Shen, 
let us remain in thy light, and let thy power protect us forever. 
Mayest thou hear us. 


+The Chinese have a number of names for rice in its various stages of 
growth. This prayer is for the young shoots, of the most brilliant green, 
before they have been separated and transplanted in the flooded fields, I 
do not know anything about this particular god, but his function is 
obvious. 


*ZX 
19. A Prayer to the God of Cattle 


Before the tablet of the God of Cattle, we pray thee, O king. 
Thou art the source of benevolence, 

And dost produce and rear all things. 

With power thou dost ward off great dangers, 

And guard against pestilence. 

It is meet and right for thee 

To receive without end the sacrifices and incense of the district. 


Recently the Yin and Yang have had no harmony,’ and pestilence 
rages among the cattle. Therefore we offer thee our poor gift, and 
this humble sacrifice, that evils may be averted and calamities cease. 
O Shen, pour down thy blessings, and execute thy mission from 
Heaven by warding off danger and stopping plague. Regulate the 
Yin and Yang, and grant to the cattle-raisers and farmers peace 
and prosperity, we beseech thee. For thy protection and blessings 
we shall always honor thee, and offer thee due sacrifices. In fear 
and trembling we pray to thee. Mayest thou hear us. 


2 Yin, fz: and Yang, BR are the two principles which underlie and form 
the universe. Disorder and trouble of all kinds are due to their harmony 
being disturbed. The terms occur in an appendix to the Book of Changes. 
See Forke, World Conception of the Chinese, Yin and Yang. 
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20. A Prayer of Thanksgiving to the Earth-God on the Successful 
Completion of a Building 


We kneel before the throne of the Earth-God of this district,’ 
saying : 


The Tao of Heaven likes to give birth, 

And the growth of all creatures depends upon it. 
The Shen’s merits lie in his saving power, 
And human relations are protected by thee. 
Thou rulest over the earth, 

And thy virtue rivals that of Heaven. 

Those who are under thy protection 

Are grateful to thee. 

Though their sacrifice is small, 

Their spirit of thankfulness is deep. 


We, thy humble worshippers, built a house with several rooms 
in the ... month of this year. We were greatly aided by thy 
gracious help, and the foundation of the house is firm. Therefore 
we thank thee with sincerity and reverence, and have chosen this 
beautiful morning to make respectfully this small sacrifice, and 
reverently burn sticks of incense to the wandering spirits? in thy 
glory. Weare ashamed when we compare ourselves with thy virtue. 
Our sacrifice is small, yet our gratitude is great. Display thy 
wisdom and look into our hearts. O Shen, forgive us all that is 
past, we beseech thee, and protect us. Give us good luck in the 
days to come. With reverence and sincerity, we, thy servants, pray 
to thee. Mayest thou hear us. 


2The Earth-Gods, , are local divinities of the country, having a 
jurisdiction over a district about ten li in diameter. Their altars are 
small affairs about ten feet square, and contain crude images of the god 
and his wife, usually behind a wooden grating. Uncooked meat is offered 
to them, firecrackers, and poles with a square frame on one end, called 
Ch‘i Kan, , which are stuck in the ground beside the shrine. The 
shrines are called T‘u Ti Tsi, + Hh Tin)» OF Fu Teh Tsi, 7g hn ie) , and 
are usually beside a road, though they are also found in towns. The 
words T‘u Ti, + Hi are literally Earth-God. They receive sacrifices 
upon any unusual occasion within their territory, and especially upon such 
an operation as the building of a house, which disturbs the earth. 
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*The wandering spirits are mentioned frequently in the classics, and 
there have always been altars erected to them. They are the spirits of 
those who have no descendants to worship and care for them. The 
Buddhists have identified them with the Hindu Pretas, but the idea 
existed in China before the advent of Buddhism. See Monier Williams, 
Buddhism, p. 219; Grube, Religion und Kultus der Chinesen, p. 182 f. 


am xX 
21. <A Prayer to the God of the Land and Grain? 


O Shen, thy achievement is in agriculture, 

And thy office is to control the hundred kinds of grain. 
Thou art the protector of life 

And of ten thousand families within thy territory. 

It is right for us to offer thee 

Prayers and sacrifices, 

That we may express our gratitude to thee, 

And be reminded to follow goodness and to guard against evils. 


The weather is warm, and the season of planting is here. We 
owe thee rich sacrifices and dignified rituals. We who eat the hairs 
of the land ? dare not forget thy grace and protection. Wherefore, 
‘on this . . . day, we come together to offer thee this humble sacri- 
fice, beseeching thee to be present in this courtyard.* We, thy 
servants, have bathed in thy gracious waves. Grant us perfect bliss 
and thy everlasting protection. In fear and trembling we pray to 
thee. Mayest thou enjoy this sacrifice. 


1 The She Chi, iit fe: or Gods of the Land and Grain, are among the 
oldest of Chinese deities, and are mentioned many times in the classics. 
Mencius (7, 2, 14) says that these spirits were appointed by the rulers, 
and when they did not function properly, new incumbents were appointed 
to their positions. They seem to have been tutelary divinities of the land 
and of agriculture, and in ancient times everyone, from the ruler down, 
sacrificed to them. They differed from the Earth-Gods in that a district 
would have only one She Chi, whereas there might be many Earth-Gods 
included in it. Apparently they are no longer worshipped, other gods 
having taken their place. They were usually deified ancestors, and their 
tablets were taken to war by the feudal princes: Punishments were admin- 
istered before their tablets. See Chavannes, Mémoires Historiques, Vol. I, 
p- 165, note 1. 

* The hairs of the land are the grains. 

* Sacrifices were always made to the She Chi in the open air; in ancient 
times, on the threshing floors. Ibid. 
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22. A Prayer to Chang Hsien, a God of Birth* 


O Shen, thou art the source of straightforwardness and 
sincerity. 

Having given birth to heaven and earth, 

Thou dost nourish them ; 

Being grace and love, 

Thou dost fill the world with them. 

All the world, both men and beasts, is thine, 

For thou art the giver and protector of life. 

Dwelling in heaven, 

Thou dost manifest thyself by bright spheres ; ? 

Being gracious to men, 

Thou sendest them children. 

Mid-autumn is here; 

The wind, blowing through the cinnamon trees, 

Fills the courtyard with a sweet odor. 

The moon, as she travels through the waving clouds, 

Shines brightly beyond the garden-walls. 


We, thy humble worshippers, kneeling before thy mercy-seat, 
offer thee this sacrifice to show our gratitude and thankfulness. 
O Shen, the protector of man, send down thy blessings and give 
children to those who pray for them, that thy unending happiness 
may be enjoyed by man. We shall give thee thy due oblations. 
Mayest thou enjoy this sacrifice. 


2 There are two stories about Chang Hsien. 

(a) One given by Giles in his Biographical Dictionary, p. 323, that a 
woman named Hua-jui Fu-jen, 4é pA Fz J, played a trick upon the 
first Sung emperor, telling him that a picture of her former husband was 
that of a god. 

(b) A story taken from the works of the Sung author, Su Lao Ch‘ien, 
if [=e that the god had been a man of the Five Dynasties named 

ang Yuan Hsiao, i e a native of Mei Shan, B ily: He traveled 
on the Ch‘ing Ch’eng, rn , mountain, where he became an immortal. 
The second story is intended here. Tz‘u Yuan, Sect. Shen, > P- 230. 

*Su Lao Ch‘ien dreamed that he saw two shining spheres, which he 
interpreted as a prophecy of the birth of two sons. The two sons were 
born, and became two of the most famous of Chinese writers. Ibid. 
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23. <A Prayer to the Lao Lan* 


With the Chi Chang game ? 
We sing and praise you; 
In time of peace 

We play flutes to honor you. 


We, your humble servants of the . . . district of . . . respect- 
fully offer you the sacrificial victims, incense, and paper money 
burned in your glory,® and reverently kneel before the thrones of 
T‘ien Lao Lan, Tu Lao Lan, and Kao Lao Lan, saying; 


O Shen, you make happy report to heaven, 

And understand the harmony of music. 

Your virtue flows out from the moon-palace * 

Even to this day. 

Your mystic teaching was revealed in the pear-garden,° 
And your truth is manifested until now. 


Spring is here. The grass is like a carpet, and flowers blossom 
like a curtain. The festival of your holy nativity comes again. 
-O Shen, we praise you; the holy music fills the streets, and men 
are singing on the roads. All who live need your protection. Give 
your worshippers grace, and provide for us everlasting joy, we 
beseech you. And finally we ask that, living under your protection, 
we may have a golden harvest, and that, dwelling in your light, all 
may have what they desire. May you enjoy this sacrifice. 


The Lao Lan, z% BB: were originally three officials appointed by Ch‘in 
Shih Huang, , 3 ia a, 210 B.c., called T‘ien, ie Tu, %: and Kao Lao 


Lan, 5: The offices were continued under the Han dynasty. I 
do not know why they have been chosen as the patrons of actors. See 
Chavannes, Mém. Hist., Vol. 2, p. 201. 

*Chi Chang, 3 , is the name of an ancient game. An old man is 
said to have made a song, which he named after the game. Tez‘u Yuan, 


Sect. Mao, Jj, p. 147. 
*It is not usual to offer paper-money to gods. It is ordinarily offered 


to the dead. 
‘This refers to the story of the visit of T‘ang Ming Huang, Fe BA &, 
circa 740 a.D., to the palace of the moon, 5 = . Tzu Yuan, Sect. Shen, 


» p. 162. 
5 T‘ang Ming Huang is said to have instructed 300 actors and actresses 


in the doctrines of Taoism. The meetings took place in a pear-garden, 
if of his palace at Ch‘ang An, $B # the modern Hsi An, Bw &. 
See Mayers, Chinese Reader’s Manual, p. 134. 
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24. A Prayer to Welcome the Goddess of Vaccination * 


Before the Goddess of Small-Pox we pray, saying; 
The virtue of Shang Ti loves to give birth. 

Thou, honorable goddess, rulest over vaccination.? 
Thou keepest the correct principles ; 

Thou lovest children. 


Because of our love for our children, we beseech thee, O goddess, 
to send down thy efficacious virus. Today we have cleansed thy 
altar and welcomed thy imperial carriage. We offer thee pure wine 
to express our good will; we present this small sacrifice for a slight 
remembrance. O Shen, send down the five colors of the red cloud,’ 
and give the heavenly virus to the Ho Yang district. Be merciful 
to the children and protect them. Deliver them from danger and 
sickness. Grant good luck to those who dwell in thy glorious light, 
as they desire. With reverence we pray to thee. Mayest thou 
hear us. 


*Small-pox is prevalent in China during the winter and early spring, 
and is especially virulent among children. The goddess is a benevolent 
deity, who is besought for protection from the disease. It is the custom 
to have a service of welcome about the time the epidemic is expected, at 
which this prayer would be used, and another to send the goddess on her 
way. The disease is called T‘ien Hua, , or Heavenly Flowers. 

*T do not know how old the use of serum is in China, but it must have 
long preceded the knowledge of it in the west. It was put into the nostrils 
like snuff. 

* Red or pink is associated with the disease for obvious reasons. Besides 
the red cloud, red apricots or almonds, and red beads are used in referring 
to the disease. 





THE CO-ORDINATE ADVERBIAL CLAUSE IN HEBREW 


THEOPHILE JAMES MEEK 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


As every Semitic scholar knows, a common construction in 
Arabic is the so-called Adl-clause, which, as the name indicates, 
expresses the state, condition, or manner in which the action of 
the main clause takes place, but in this paper we are concerned 
only with its last-named usage. In one of its several forms it 
follows immediately after the main clause, usually without the 
interposition of any connective particle, and its verb is finite.* 
It is not to be translated as an independent clause, but as adverbial 
to the main clause, the whole clause constituting an adverbial 
accusative; as, for example, in the sentence, “ He sat with him 


joyfully conversing,” literally, “he converses ( casdensy ) and 
he rejoices ” ( cys): This kind of adverbial clause has not 


heretofore been recognized in Hebrew, except in its negative 
form,’ but it appears there with great frequency, and is used both 
with and without the conjunction, just as it is in Arabic. The 
‘proof of its existence in Hebrew is to be found in Josh, 11, where 
the infinitive absolute of verse 11, OW"7 the more usual con- 
struction, appears as a finite verb in verse 12, Dn thus making 
a co-ordinate adverbial clause. Scholars have universally regarded 
the latter as incorrect, and all of them, including Ehrlich,’ who 
is usually so astute on grammatical questions, would repoint the 
verb as an infinitive absolute. But this is a purely arbitrary 
emendation and is absolutely unwarranted. The Hebrew writer 
in these two verses is simply using two different ways of expressing 
the same idea. In English the two are identical. Verse 11 is 
to be translated: “They put every person that was in it to the 
sword, massacring (0777 ) them, not a living soul being left ” *; 





1 See, e. g., Wright, Arabic Grammar, II, 3, b, c; 8, d, e. 

*See, e.g., Gesenius-Kautzsch, Hebrdische Grammatik **, § 156, f, g. 
It seems strange that after recognizing the adverbial clause in its nega- 
tive form the grammarians did not recognize it as clearly in its affirma- 
tive form. 

* Randglossen zur hebriischen Bibel, III, 39. 

‘The Old Testament translations in this article are taken from the 


156 
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and verse 12: “So Joshua captured all the cities of those kings, 
as well as all the kings themselves, and put them to the sword, 
massacring ( Onn ) them, as Moses, the servant of Yahweh, 


had commanded”; or if one wished to retain the finite verb of 
the Hebrew, he could translate: “in that he massacred them,” 
but this is not quite so smooth as the other. 

Another evidence of the existence of the co-ordinate adverbial 
clause in Hebrew is found when we compare the clause, 7\M ‘IN 
o>7bx in Lev. 19:4 and elsewhere, with its variant, 2% °D 
p27bN ANN’e. g. in Lev. 24:22. The former clause is not to be 
translated as an independent clause, as is universally done, but 
as a subordinate clause: “I, Yahweh, being your God,” or “ since 
I, Yahweh, am your God.” Grammatically it is a co-ordinate 
clause appended to the main clause without any connective particle, 
but in thought it is subordinate and is to be so translated into 
English. This too is the evidence of Num. 15:35: “The man 
must be put to death by having the whole community stone 
( O%39 ) him outside the camp.” The second clause is adverbial 


to the first; it indicates the manner in which the culprit is to 
be put to death. Hence the infinitive absolute, O13", is here used 
with its regular adverbial force, but rather interestingly the 
Samaritan, Syriac, and Greek versions have the variant construc- 
tion, viz. the finite verb, 301). This is not incorrect, as Gray ° 


and others maintain, but is simply another way of expressing the 
adverbial idea, as is evidenced further by the parallel in Lev. 
24:16, where the finite verb (accompanied by the infinitive ab- 
solute for emphasis) replaces the infinitive absolute of Num. 15: 25: 
“Whoever blasphemes the name of Yahweh must be put to death, 
the whole community stoning (3037) OY}7 ) him,” or “by having 
the whole community stone him.” Similarly in Gen. 44:12 the 


, 


finite verbs, 5m and >>, are not to be repointed as infinitive 


absolute, as many scholars would do,® but the clauses in which 
they appear are to be taken as adverbial clauses, best reproduced 





author’s translation in The Old Testament: An American Translation, 
with the exception that “Yahweh” is substituted for “the Lorp.” 

* Numbers (ICC), p. 183. 

*E. g. Ball, The Book of Genesis, p. 102; Skinner, Genesig (IOO), 
p. 484; Holzinger, Genesis, p. 244; Gunkel, Genesis, p. 400. 
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as participial clauses in English; “ beginning with, the oldest and 
ending with the youngest.” Again, in Josh. 1:7 ‘it is clear that 
dwow? yo” 1300 syon-5x is not to be translated as an inde- 
pendent sentence, because the clause that follows belongs, not to 
it, but to the clause preceding it: “Only be very strong and 
resolute to be careful to do just as my servant Moses commanded 
you, swerving (7)0M~5x) therefrom neither to the right nor to 
the left, so that you may succeed in everything that you under- 
take.” From these examples it must be very apparent that the 
co-ordinate adverbial clause exists in Hebrew, and the verb is 
found in all its finite forms, perfect, imperfect, and imperative, 
as illustrated above. 

Once the construction is recognized, it is seen to appear very 
often in the Old Testament, and its accurate reproduction in 
English makes a translation quite different from the accepted ver- 
sions, as a few examples will show. Deut. 9:16 is to be trans- 
lated: “I found that you had indeed sinned against Yahweh 
your God by making ( DM wy) yourselves a molten bull, having 
quickly swerved (OMm70) from the path that Yahweh had ap- 
pointed you.” In the last two clauses we have finite verbs, but 
- they are not therefore to be treated as independent clauses but as 
adverbial, since that is their force. Similarly Josh. 10:9, “So 
Joshua made a surprise attack upon them by marching (mby) 
all night from Gilgal”; Josh. 21:45, “Not one of the good 
promises which Yahweh made to the house of Israel failed, all 
being fulfilled ” (x3); Josh. 23:1, “Joshua was old, being well 
advanced (N23) in life”; Exod. 16:18, “When they measured 
it with an omer, he who had gathered much did not have too 
much, and he who had gathered little did not have too little, 
each having gathered (1p) ) only as much as he could use”; 
Exod. 21:33 f., “If a man opens a cistern, or if a man digs a 
cistern and does not cover it, and an ox or an ass falls into it, 
the owner of the cistern must make restitution by reimbursing 
(3°w" ) its owner with money, but the carcass is to be his.” 

In the above examples the subject of the adverbial clause and 
the main clause has been the same. In many cases the subjects 
are different, as the following instances will serve to show. In 
Deut. 12:22 the second clause gives a more precise definition of 
the thought of the first clause; it is logically subordinate to it, 
and hence in English the verse ought to be translated: “ You are 
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to eat it just as you would a gazelle or a deer, the unclean and 
the clean eating (1352x°) it together,” i. e. the animal in question 
is not to be eaten sacramentally. So likewise Deut. 7:6, “ For 
you are a people consecrated to Yahweh your God, Yahweh your 
God having chosen (“M3 ) you out of all the peoples that are on 
the face of the earth to be a people of his very own”; Deut. 7: 24, 
“He will deliver their kings into your power, so that you shall 
obliterate their very name from under the heavens, not one being 
able to hold his own ( 3¥°M ) against you, until you have destroyed 
them ”; Deut. 11: 12, “ A land for which Yahweh your God cares, 
the eyes of Yahweh your God being continually on it, from the 
beginning to the end of the year”; Josh. 21: 44, “ Not one of all 
their enemies could withstand them, Yahweh having delivered 
(;n3 ) all their enemies into their power.” 

The adverbial clause is ordinarily appended to the main clause 
without any conjunctive particle, as in all the examples so far 
listed, but there are instances also of the use of the conjunctive 
waw. A good example is Judg. 2:11 f., “ Then the Israelites did 
what was evil in the sight of Yahweh by serving ("3") ) the 
Baals and forsaking ( }31y") ) Yahweh, the God of their fathers, 
who had brought them out of the land of Egypt, and by running 
(D5 ) after alien gods from among the gods of the peoples that 
surrounded them, and by paying homage (})mnw” ) to them, so 
that they made Yahweh jealous.” 

These are only a few of the many examples of the adverbial 
clause that appear in Hebrew, and they could be paralleled by 
examples from most, if not all the Semitic languages.’ To the 
extent that the translator of the Old Testament fails to recognize 
them, to that extent he fails to do justice to the Hebrew. They 
are not to be translated as independent clauses, as is universally 
done, but as subordinate clauses, since that is their equivalent in 
English. As all scholars know, Hebrew and the other Semitic 
languages differ from English in expressing logical subordination 
ordinarily by grammatical co-ordination, and the co-ordinate 
adverbial clause is beautifully illustrative of this. 





* A good example in Assyrian is Sennacherib, Taylor Prism, Col. II, lines 
76 f.: “ They offered battle by arraying (4it-ki-nu) their forces against me 
in the neighborhood of Eltekeh.” An example in Syriac is Mark 15: 24, 
“ When they had crucified him, they parted hs garments by casting @,so970 
=the Greek Sd\dovres) lots over them as to what each should take.” 





“INDEPENDENT” USES OF THE EGYPTIAN 
QUALITATIVE 


T. GzorcE ALLEN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


CERTAIN EGYPTIAN VERB FORMS which Erman almost forty years 
ago was the first to correlate and group* were named by him 
“ pseudo-participles ” because on the whole they occurred logically 
subordinated to qualify or characterize the nouns or pronouns to 
which they referred. Recognizing them on the one hand as ances- 
tors of the Coptic qualitative, he saw on the other some kinship 
with the Semitic perfect. This latter aspect led to his classing 
them apart as the sole survivors of an “older inflection.” Gar- 
diner, in his monumental Egyptian Grammar issued in 1927, ex- 
presses the same point of view in modified terminology, for he 
calls the tense in question the “old perfective.” As the writer has 
recently suggested,” the term “ qualitative,” long used for its Coptic 
stage, appears really suitable for all periods of its career. 

The relative antiquity which both Erman and Gardiner assign 
- to this tense, as compared with the forms of the suffix conjugation, 
has of course impelled search for examples wherein the qualitative 
may still retain a primitive independence. Erman in his original 
paper interpreted certain early examples as narrative and assertive. 
W. Max Miiller* soon showed that ellipsis was responsible for 
apparently independent uses of the 2d person in greetings. He 
hesitated also to accept independent uses of the 1st person un- 
paralleled by other persons. 

Sethe’s fundamental work, Das aegyptische Verbum, which fol- 
lowed in 1899, assembles * five supposed examples of the qualitative 
in declarative sentences and two more cases where the qualitative ex- 
presses the result of a preceding action. All are taken from the 
Pyramid Texts. Of the five in the first group, Pyr. 395° was in- 





1 Zeitschrift fiir dgyptische Sprache, XXVII, 65-84. 

* American Journal of Semitic Languages, XLIV, 129. 

* Zeitschrift fiir dgyptische Sprache, XXIX, 98-100. 

“In Vol. II, § 3. 

* The examples are here cited according to Sethe’s standard edition of 
the Pyramid Texts, published some years later than his Verbum. 
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cluded on the basis of an incorrect reading. Pyr. 839, w‘bt(y) 
wb k3.k, translated by Sethe “du bist rein, dein k3 ist rein,” ® 
appears from the preceding context to urge rather that “ because 
thou art pure, thy &3 is pure.” In Pyr. 1210a, where ms M. (same 
in N) stands in place of msyy (in P), the former is probably 
passive §dm.f and the latter a perf. pass. pt. to be translated: 
“PP. is Kheprer’s son who was born in tpt.” Pyr. 1434 has rh M. 
(3d per.) parallel to rhk(wy) (1st per.), each form being preceded 
by a reed leaf which probably represents the auxiliary yw. The 
position of the subject in the M text indicates that rh is a Sdm.f 
form after impersonal yw; in the two copies of the P text we have 
rather y(w.y) rhk(wy), with the qualitative in a normal dependent 
use after the pronominal subject of the auxiliary, the form of which 
is suited to a declarative sentence. In Pyr. 1477 hpr P., 3d per. 
Sdm.f, is represented by hprty, 2d per. qual., in M; but the two 
versions, P and M, lack complete parallelism here. The M version, 
including context, would mean: “ Have they slain thee? Have 
they said that thou shouldst die ‘at their behest’? (Nay rather) 
being ‘more (truly) existent than they’ (hprty r.gn) as ‘the 
(most) enduring’ of the wild bulls, thou shalt be the foremost of 
them, alive and ‘established in seniority! forever.” * 

Sethe’s two cases of result are Pyr. 969bP, (w)d(y).f Sw mm 
ntrw (pl.) ntrw (qual.), “he puts him among the gods because 
(better here than ‘ so that’) he is divine,” and Pyr. 1148cP, shtp.f 
ntrwy htpwyy, “ he satisfies the two gods, so that they are satisfied.” 
Even here htpwyy refers as usual to the substantive immediately 
preceding and expresses a state of affairs the origin of which 
depends on the preceding action. So we may say that the essence 
of the qualitative is to express a static situation, whether concomi- 
tant or not with a related event. 

The writer in his article already mentioned has referred to the 
fact that the qualitative sometimes precedes the main clause, and 
has cited examples in the 1st and 3d persons. A case in the 3d 





*This example and the use of dd and ddk(w)y to introduce direct dis- 
course (cf. n. 13) are all that Erman in his Agyptische Grammatik* 
($331) cites as “completely independent.” His 4th edition had not yet 
appeared when this article was written. 

* Half-brackets indicate some hesitancy in the rendering. 

7 American Journal of Semitic Languages, XLIV, 130-31. 
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fem. sg. occurs in Pyr. 1629a: Nwt yhri(y)® hr 23.8 ym.k hw.é tw, 
“Nut being fallen upon her son, even thee, she protects thee.” 
The 2d person is thus used in Pyr. 658a: “ Now that thou art 
become great (wrt(y)), O Teti, and art ferried across (d3t(y) ), 
thy name is taken up to Osiris.” Similar cases, but after instead 
of before the vocative, occur in Pyr. 945a and 2108a. 

Gunn, after an excellent exposition of the pseudo-participle as 
implying a “resulting state,”® says that n Sdm.f, a definitely 
independent form, is used as its negative correlative! But for 
illustration he uses yw.y rhkwy St; n rh.tn St, “I know it; ye 
know it not” (Nu 112-13; sim. Westcar 9: 1-3), in which, as in 
one of the examples already cited above, the qualitative is really 
attached to the subject of an auxiliary verb in the $dm.f form. 
His only other illustration is kw(y) m biw.f mnhw, n mh.y hr 
zp n t.n.f, which he translates: “I am versed in his effectual 
will; I am not unmindful of a detail of what he has ordained” 
Urk. IV 363). The first of these clauses is surely parallel in construc- 
tion with the uncited one before it: ‘kkwy hr bz.f n zptpy. Both 
may well belong with a main clause preceding them: yr.n.(y) nn 
m yb mrr n ytf.y Ymn. We should then interpret: “I have done 
this with heart throbbing with love (mrr, impf. pt.) toward Amon, 
for I am initiate in (‘kkwy hr) his primordial mystery and versed 
in his beneficent will.” 

Gardiner in his new Grammar of Middle Egyptian (p. 246) 
speaks of the “ pseudo-verbal construction without introductory 
word ” as “ common in descriptive and narrative passages.” Some 
few of his descriptive examples may perhaps be independent, but 
narrative at least should be ruled out. Compare such a combina- 
tion as that in Urk. IV 59-60: 23.f ‘h' m $t.f m (ny)-Swt t3wy, 
hk3.n.f hr nst nt wtt Sw, snt.f hmt ntr H3t-spswt hr yrt mhrw 63, 
“ His son being arisen (‘h‘) in his place as king of the Two Lands, 
he ruled on the throne of him who had begotten him, while his 
sister, the god’s wife Hatshepsut, handled (Ar yrt) the affairs of 
the land (as regent).” Such diversification in the Egyptian verb 
forms (qualitative, n-form, and hr-+ infinitive) deserves a better 
fate than Gardiner’s undifferentiated interpretation as English 
narrative throughout. 





® The prothetic y in the N text is interesting; it does not occur in M. 
® Studies, p. 98; followed by Gardiner, Egyptian Grammar, p. 238. 
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The foregoing cases of supposed independence include, besides 
samples of Middle Egyptian, all the Early Egyptian examples 
offered in the most outstanding grammatical studies available plus 
such other early possibilities as the writer had noted down during 
a complete reading of the Pyramid Texts. For a broader study of 
Early Egyptian usage, it seemed desirable to recheck the Old 
Kingdom historical texts also. The writer therefore classified all 
the qualitatives occurring in UrkundenI. The types found include: 


1. Circumstantial clauses introduced by $& -+-obj. pronoun.?° 

2. Clauses in indirect discourse introduced by wnt and nt(y)t.™ 

3. Clauses (all in the 1st per. sing.) introduced by the auxiliary 
yw.(y).” 

4. The form dd following its logical subject to introduce direct 
discourse.** 


5. Epithets attached to kings’ names.** 





2° Urk. I 8: 15,17; 9: 5,15; 11:8; 15:17; 21: 14; 26: 16; 29:2 (s+ 
obj. pron. + prep. phrase + qual.) ; 34:6; 39:12. Cf. AJSL, XLIV, 119 
and 129. In Urk. I 18:11 (partly restored) and 149: 10 Sk is followed 
instead by the édm.f form, and in 134: 16 by the n-form. 

11Urk. I 128: 8, wnt.k h3t(y), and 136:11, nt(y)t wly) prk(wy). 
On the pronouns cf. AJSL, XLIV, 119-20. 

12 Urk. I 87: 17; 88: 1 and 2; 90:1; 116: 9; 126:2; 140: 17; 141: 2. 
With yw.(y) rhk(wy), “I know,” in 88, 90, and 116, cf. yw rh.n.(y), 
“T "have learned’,” in 143: 2 and perhaps the same (much restored) but 
without yw in 89: 17. 

18 Urk. I 35:10 (after Ppy, fem.!); 38:7; 90:11; 140: 16; 145: 16; 
147: 8; 150: 15; 152: 1. On possible interpretation of dd as a participle 
see AJSL, XLIV, 127-28. The Ist per. qual. ddk(w)y occurs in Middle 
Egyptian (Sinuhe B45 and 114) to introduce responses. But our dd 
involves only one speaker, not the second part of a dialogue. 

en}, dt (Teti earliest), Urk. I 82:3; 83: 7; 93: 6; 97: 13,17; 105: 12; 
109: 10; 112: 16; 115: 11; 118: 15; 130:5; 146:7; ‘nh dt my Rs, ibid. 
112: 17 (Pepi II) ; ‘nh dt r nhh, ibid. 128: 13 (Pepi II) ; »} + ? (broken), 
ibid. 142: 9 (Pepi II) ; ‘nh my Rs, ibid. 94: 17 (Pepi I); 111: 6 (Mernere) ; 
‘nh my R: dt, ibid. 114: 6 (Pepi II); dy ‘nh, ibid. 115: 8 (Pepi II); dy 
‘nh my Rs, ibid. 115: 7 (Pepi II); dy ‘nh dt, ibid. 94: 16; 95: 15; 97: 10 
(all Pepi I); dy ‘nh nb dt, ibid. 91: 4 (Pepi I); dy ‘nh w3é dt, ibid. 
97: 10 (Pepi I) ; dy ‘nh dd w3é, ibid. 114: 13 (Pepi IL); dy ‘nh dd ws dt, 
ibid. 97:4 (Pepi I). Cf. AJSL, XLIV, 129-30. Since the ‘conical loaf? 
is an ideogram for “ give” (cf. Gardiner, 2g. Grammar, p. 517), its tenta- 
tive transliteration as dy has no bearing on the grammatical interpretation 
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6. Clauses unquestionably circumstantial.*® 

%. Clauses previously accepted as independent.*® 
8. Proper names.*? 

9. Uncertain passages.'® 


Of the above types, Nos. 1-3 are attached in all cases to a pre- 
ceding pronoun and seem in themselves dependent. But Nos. 1 
and 2 form dependent, and No. 3 independent,’® complexes; the 
keynote is struck by the introductory word. Nos. 4 and 5 are 
attached unanimously to preceding nouns, while No. 6 combines 
adjectival and adverbial aspects. 

The cases under No. 7% require closer study. A reason seems 
given in 84:4 and 149:4. With 86:5 the preceding context is 
lost, but the situation is similar to that in 104:9: “ His majesty 
sent me” to undertake certain projects, “and (of course) I acted 





of the form. The group ‘nh wd} snb is not used of kings in Urk. I; but 
it does occur, unabbreviated, in 130: 2 and 17, to describe the desired 
condition of the dwarf brought to King Pepi II. 

15 Breasted, Ancient Records, I, translates the following cases as circum- 
stantial (the § nos. in parentheses refer to that volume): Urk. I 18: 15 
(§ 211); 65:5 (§ 274); 108: 6 (§ 323); 110: 14 ($317); 111: 8 (§ 318); 
124: 17 (§ 334); 125: 16 (§ 335; but read “ gone” for “ going”); 127: 14 
(§ 336); 129:5 (§ 352); 130: 2,17 (§ 353); 144:15 (§ 379); 146: 13 
(8 382); 148: 17 (§389). Only 124: 17 and 129: 5 apply to pronouns, 
the rest to nouns. Another clear case, but not in Breasted, is 72: 13. 
Choice between a participle or other adjectival form and a circumstantial 
qualitative may exist in some of the following: 104:3 (*8t); 113: 4 
(h3bt) ; 117: 4 ([t]m[t]); 133: 16 (830 wérw); 134: 8 (nhw). 

16 Breasted references are added as above. The cases are: Urk. I 84: 4 
($286); 86:5 (§290); 99:10 (§308); 100:9,11 (§309); 102:17 
(§ 312); 104:9 (§314); 104: 14 ($315); 106: 4,11 (§ 320); 108:1,4 
($323); 109: 4,5 ($324); 137:7 (§369); 137: 14 (§370); 139: 3,5 
(§ 372); 149: 4 (§ 390). 

17 This list retains the written order of elements in the names. They are: 
Muwt-htpt(y)-hr.§, fem., 35:9; Yy-htp, masc., 102: 17; Pypy-nht, masce., 
132: 1,6, 8,13; Pypy mn nfr, pyr., 97: 5, 131: 17; Nfr-k3-R* mn ‘nh, pyr., 
113: 1, 117: 17, 131: 15, 1382: 11, 140: 10; Mryy-R* mn nfr, pyr., 113: 2, 
117: 13,15; Mr(yw) .n-R* ht nfr, pyr., 117: 14, 132: 2 

18 Urk. I 115: 2 (*nhty? But ty is probably an ancient error for w3§) ; 
126: 17 (h3? End lost); 136: 3 (mn? Context lost); 136: 17 (rdyk(wy)? 
The k may be an n). 

2° As far as Urk, I seems concerned. This is a change from the opinion 
expressed in AJSL, XLIV, 130. 
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(yrk(wy))” so capably as to win his praise. In 106:4 and 1l a 
reason and a circumstance seem given, but the situation is com- 
plicated by parenthetical remarks just before them in the Egyptian. 
With the preceding context we may translate the former: “ His 
majesty praised me for my zeal . . . more than any (other) official 
of his .. . (and never had this office been filled by any (other) 
servant previously), for I was filling (yrk(wy)) for him (the office) 

. acceptably .. .” Similarly in line 11: “I performed ‘what- 
ever official duty needed to be performed’ . . . (and never had the 
like been done . . . previously), acting (yrk(wy)) altogether so 
that his majesty praised me for it.” The situation in 100:9 and 
11 is likewise circumstantial or resultant: “I supplanted the four 
‘superintendents of the palace grounds! who had been in office, 
acting (yrk(wy)) (as a foregone conclusion) to his majesty’s 
satisfaction . .. , acting (yrk(wy)) altogether so that his majesty 
praised me...” In 102:17 we hear of Uni’s capable leadership 
of the troops “ so that not a man of them took a goat from anybody 
while I was conducting them (m3k(wy) gn)...” A resultant 
situation and a circumstance appear in 108: 1 and 4: “ His majesty 
sent me to Hatnub to fetch a large offering-table ... , and (of 
course) I shipped (sh3k(wy)) this offering-table to him in only 
seventeen days ... in this (next described) cargo-boat, having 
hewed (Sk(wy)) for it a cargo-boat of acacia .. .”?° Circum- 
stantial uses in 109:4 and 5 are complicated by an ellipsis: “I 
did the whole in only one year, (the boats previously mentioned) 
being (by then) launched and laden (mh and 3tp) .. .” 

In the remaining cases under No. 7 (99: 10; 104: 14; 137: 7, 14; 
139: 3,5) the qualitative precedes the main clause. We may 
translate: “I having petitioned (or, ‘upon my petitioning’; 
[d|bhk(wy)) ..., his majesty caused .. .”; “When it was 
said that there were revolters . . . , having crossed over (d3k(wy) ) 
in transports ...I landed .. .”; ete. The verb hik(wy) in 
137: 14 seems to be resumptive of that in line 7: “On getting 
downstream to Wawat ..., while . ... —on getting downstream 
I informed .. .” 

Proper names which may contain qualitatives (group No. 8) 





2° That is, Sethe’s suggested rearrangement of the text may be unneces- 
sary; but cf. n. 27. 
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include names of individuals and names of royal pyramids. 
Breasted’s translation ** shows that he interprets all the latter as 
written with king’s name -++-a §dm.f form to be read before king’s 
name (or a qualitative to be read where it stands?) + a (second?) 
qualitative. But it may be simpler to interpret the last element 
as a noun subject preceded by its §dm.f verb. These pyramid 
names would then mean: “The beauty of Pepi abides,” etc. One 
of the personal names, Mwt-hipt(y)-hr.§, fem., certainly includes 
a qualitative. This is paralleled in the masc. by such other Old 
Kingdom examples as Pth-‘nhw and Hr-wry, with the qualitative 
endings written.”* Pypy-nht is probably of the same type. In 
Yy-htp, on the other hand, ftp is probably a participle serving as 
subject of yy. Compare such masc. names as Yy-mryy and Yy-nfr, 
contrasting with the fem. names Yy-mryyt and Yy-nfrt, also the 
name Yy-sn.f, “his brother comes.” 2* The question still remains 
whether, like these last, names containing qualitatives form com- 
plete sentences. They probably do, in view of the residual cases of 
apparently independent “ pseudo-verbal” descriptive clauses in 
Middle Egyptian (see above) and of such apparently nominal or 
_pseudo-verbal sentence names as Ynpw-m-‘nh ** and Sbk-hr-hb.”® 
But it should also be remembered that, at least later, names of 
deities do occasionally occur as names of individuals, sometimes 
alone and sometimes accompanied by epithets.** So it is barely 
conceivable that both the qualitatives and the prepositional phrases 
in names should be thought of attributively instead of as predicates. 

The uncertain texts (group No. 9) cannot help us. Summing 
up, then, the results of our study, practically every occurrence of 
the qualitative in Early Egyptian, outside of proper names, seems 
to picture the background, the outgrowth, or an attendant circum- 
stance of some associated main event. The relative chronology of 





21 Ancient Records, Index, p. 154. 

*? Cairo 1558 and 1566, respectively, cited in Hoffmann, Die theophoren 
Personennamen, pp. 1 and 5. 

#* Examples from Murray, Index of Names and Titles of the Old Kingdom. 

** Urk. I 2-3, 3d dyn. 

*° Breasted, Ancient Records, I, §§ 725-27, 12th dyn. 

*° Cf. alone Isis, mother of Thutmose III; Isis, queen of Ramses III; 
Suti and Hor, 18th dyn. architects; Hor of Heracleopolis, 26th dyn. Divine 
names plus epithets include Harsiese (“ Horus, son of Isis”), 21st dyn. ff., 
and Harpeson (“ Horus, the brother”), 22d dyn. 
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state and action corresponds normally to the position of the respec- 
tive clauses; that is, to express a preceding phase, the qualitative 
precedes the main clause, while an accompanying or succeeding 
phase follows the main clause.” Gardiner*® is clearly right in 
saying that the qualitative is “static, passive, and expressive of 
condition.” The aim of this paper has been to point out in more 
detail than has heretofore been done how extremely rare in practice 
the occurrence of a qualification completely dissociated from an 
action may be. 





** The only exception in Urk. I is 108: 4, where Sethe has already sug- 
gested a change of order; but cf. n. 20. 
** Eoyptian Grammar, p. 244. 








A HEBRAEO-SUFIC POEM 


Hartwic HirRscHFELD 


LONDON 


MoHAMMEDAN SuFisM and Judaism are by their nature far 
apart. Yet there exists evidence of the early encroachment of the 
former on the latter. A specimen of this was published by me in 
the Jewish Quarterly Review in 1920, and there are others still 
unpublished in the hoards of the Cairo Genizah fragments in the 
Cambridge University Library. One of them consisting of two 
leaves in Arabic, written in Hebrew square characters, forms the 
subject of the following pages. It is a poem written like an ordi- 
nary prose piece, and headed: Says the Imim, the Philosopher, 
Abu Mohammed.* The poem is incomplete, the last four lines 
being missing. This we gather from another but complete copy 
which is found at the end of a MS. volume at the British Museum ” 
This poem, together with some others, originally formed part of a 
special pamphlet, as can be seen from the fact that the first page 
remained blank. This copy of the poem is written in Arabic char- 
acters in the ordinary form of Arabic poetry. It has no heading, 
but the writer added occasional vowel signs. The metre is ramal. 

A palaeographic comparison of the two copies shows that the 
Hebrew one is much the older of the two, revealing a style of writ- 
ing not later than the thirteenth century, whereas the other, to 
judge from the paper and the script, cannot be older than the six- 
teenth century. I have been unable to trace any other copy, 
although it doubtless existed or exists somewhere. There is even a 
probability that it was printed in some Eastern publication inac- 
cessible to me. In any case several discrepancies in both texts show 
that they were taken from different originals. 

The heading mentioned above gives no sure clue as to the author. 
A philosopher of the name of Abu Mohammed, who became s0 
popular among Jews that one of them copied his poem, even adding 
to his name the formula for deceased pious Moslems, is not men- 





FS. 8Ka6‘. 
2 Add. 7596 fol. 25lro among Carmina quaedam in laude Mohammed, but 
not further described. 
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tioned in any work of Arabic bibliography, ancient or modern. It 
is, however, probable that the copyist had in his mind the famous 
Abu Hamid Mohammed al Ghazdli who died in 1111, and the alter- 
ation of his name is simply due to carelessness. In medieval Jew- 
ish works on philosophy he is frequently quoted as Abu Hamid. 
His anti-Aristotelian and mystical writings were eagerly studied 
by Jews, and traces of them are to be found in Bahya b. Baqudah’s 
“Duties of the Hearts,” and Judah Hallevi’s Kitab al-Khazari. 
Several of his works were even translated into Hebrew. 

The poem gives in a nutshell a complete summary of the tenets 
of pantheistic Sufism. Its poetic value is nil, and the lapses from 
correct prosody are many. The language, on the other hand, is 
classical Arabic, except for occasional instances of vulgar spelling. 
The writer of the Hebrew fragment seems to have revised his work, 
as is shown by occasional corrections. 

The second leaf begins in the middle of a sentence, thus show- 
ing that it originally belonged to a larger work. It is unfor- 
tunately in such bad condition, with holes and effaced letters, that 
for the present it is useless for literary treatment. One paragraph 
is headed pNMYD ANNDYDD Nde BND “ Chapter on Guidance, his 
death is his revival... .” 
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Hartwig Hirschfeld 


TRANSLATION 


Says the Imam, the Philosopher, Abu Mohammed. 


cr 
. 


~2 
° 


= > 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 
14, 


16. 


Speak to brethren who saw me dead, and wept grievously 
for me. 

Is your mourning on account of my absence from you, or 
because I am present * with you here? 

Do you fancy that I am your dead one? This is not a corpse, 
but I am God. 

I am present in [all] forms, and this my body was my house 
and my garment for a time. 

I am a pearl hidden in a shell, I flew away from it, depart- 
ing for ever. 

I am a treasure, and my screen is a talisman of dust leading to 
decay. 

I am a sparrow, and this my cage.° I liked the prison. 

I thank God who set me free and built a place for me on high. 
Before this day I was dead amongst you, but I re-appeared, 
having broken my coffin. 

I whisper to-day to the [heavenly] Court, and see * God as in 
open daylight. 

Sojourning in the Firmament, and I behold all that comes 
from far or near.° 

My food and my drink is the same; this is a metaphor of 
mine; understand it well. 

It is not limpid * wine, or honey, no, nor water, but milk.™ 
It was the drink of the Messenger of Allah when he travelled 
at night, and made (us) break the fast. 

They destroyed the house, and made my cage empty, and 
called the talisman to come and flash.” 

Understand ye the secret, for there is in it the prophecy of 
any meaning that is hidden in it. 





°A line 2 (slq)} 5 the line is missing in B. 


‘A 


yo 

® B 5> missing in B. 

*B line 11 NIN°OD, but probably NIN“S preserved. See the Diwan of 
Hassin b. Thabit, ed. Hirschfeld XIII, 1. 17 and schol. 

7 So according to A, l. 14; B and scattered. 

7* See Ibn Hisham, p. 375. 
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They tore my garment to tatters,* and scattered the whole of 

it, a buried fetish.°® 

Let not the assault of death frighten you, it is only a removal 

from here. 

Do you mean that death is death? It is life and the goal of 

fate. 

Release ye the bodies from your souls,’° they** witness the 

truth openly and manifestly. 

He who lives in this abode is but asleep; when he dies sleep 

flies away.” 

Have the best thought about a merciful Lord; give thanks 

for the journey while fate comes. 

Take good desire as provision; none of us is not wise who is 
weak.?® 

I see not myself, but you, and it is my belief that you are I. 

The essence of your souls is one, and the bodies are those of 

our ancestors. 

When it is good it is for us, and when evil it is in us. 

So love ye me, you love yourselves, and know ye that we are 

on our way. 

Good greeting for ye from us, a greeting plain and oft. 

I ask the mercy of God for my soul; may He have mercy on 

any friend of ours. 

















"i leog 3 but B better Loo} and 5x75). 

°A not clear and’ probably corrupt. It appears that LAs might be 
wrongly transcribed from p55 (Lands) ° 

1° B he has purified the bodies. 


“B yqyan- 
12 B he causes sleep to fly away. 
*B 1.21; y53 probably wrongly transcribed from Node. 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS 





Iranian Studies. By Cursets1 Eracus1 Pavry. Bombay: Cap- 
TAIN PRINTING WoRKS, 1927. Pp. xxii -+ 239. Price Rs. 10-. 


Unfortunately, most of those who are interested in Zoroaster 
and things Zoroastrian, whether their particular angle of interest 
be religious or linguistic, are prevented, by the barrier of language, 
from following closely the interesting progress now being made in 
Parsi scholarship. Many Parsis write only in Gujarati, especially 
those of the older generation. Of the latter, one, whose work 
has, so far, been inaccessible to persons ignorant of Gujarati, is 
Dastur Cursetji Pavry, chief priest of the Navsari community, 
and the author of a number of books on Zoroastrian subjects. 
The first of these to be published in English is the present volume 
of Iranian Studies, translated by two Parsi scholars, P. A. Wadya 
and D. M. Madan, with an Introduction by a third, G. K. Nariman, 
at whose suggestion the translation was made. 

The title of the book is somewhat misleading; “ Zoroastrian 
Studies ” would have been more suggestive of its content. The 
Dastur’s purpose is to describe the origin of certain religious 
customs and ceremonies prevalent among present-day Zoroastrians, 
to compare the modern observance with the original, and to approve 
or condemn the former, according as it seems to be an improve- 
ment, or otherwise, upon the latter. The author is described in 
the Introduction as occupying “a position midway between the 
purblind orthodox and the extreme wing of radical reformers among 
the Parsis.” Frankly he takes to task those of his coreligionists 
who cling obstinately to traditional observances and ceremonies, 
those who will not accept the results of modern research. Most 
of the facts presented in the book are already more or less familiar 
to Avestan scholars. Its main interest lies in its spirit, in its 
author’s effort to give a critical and scholarly opinion, an effort 
conspicuously lacking in many Parsi writers of partisan attitude. 

The eleven chapters of the Studies deal with such topics as 
the Atash-Behram, or fire-temple, the Dakhma, or tower of silence, 
the temple of the Yazads, known as the Daremeher, the astronomy 
and chronology of the Avesta, the wonders of Jamshid’s reign, and 
certain points of ceremonial and ritual. The discussion of the 
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Atash-Behram is typical. Although the fire and the site of the 
fire had been held in reverence from the earliest times, the Atash- 
Behram proper, now a purely religious emblem, dates only from the 
Sassanian period. It was, as its name implies (cf. Av. dtar— 
“fire,” varabrayna— victory”), originally founded to celebrate 
a military victory or other great political event, and signified the 
union of government and religion. Since its establishment is of 
comparatively recent date, no directions are given in the Avesta 
as to the manner of conducting the ceremony. Fargard 8 of the 
Vendidad does, however, give directions for collecting and preserv- 
ing sixteen different kinds of fire which could be put to non- 
Zoroastrian uses, and also for purifying fire which had been defiled 
by contact with a dead body. Nothing is known about the found- 
ing of the first Atash-Behram in India, after the fall of the Sas- 
sanian dynasty and the emigration of the Parsis to Gujarat, but 
it is known that in 1580 a. p., the Persian dasturs sent to the 
Indian dasturs, at the request of the latter, directions for founding 
an Atash-Behram, which were based on the passage in the eighth 
Fargard of the Vendidad. Many changes had, however, been 
made in the latter. Instead of sixteen fires there were now seven- 
teen kinds to be collected, and all were to be purified. Cere- 
monies prescribed by the Vendidad to be repeated nine times were 
now to be performed ninety-one times; while ninety-one Yasnas 
and Vendidads were to be recited. In the three centuries or more 
which have elapsed since these directions were received from Persia, 
so many changes and additions have been made that the number of 
fires necessary for the founding of an Atash-Behram is now over a 
thousand, and the number of Yasnas and Vendidads which have to 
be recited is about seventy-five thousand, with a corresponding in- 
crease in accompanying ceremonies. In concluding his account of 
the development of the fire-enthronement ceremonies, and in appeal- 
ing for a return to the simpler and more authentic observances, the 
author says (p: 35): “ Changes in ceremonials and customs in re- 
sponse to changes in time, place, and circumstances, are neither good 
nor bad in themselves. But they must not be introduced without 
proper reason, and must be grounded in spirit of the religion. We 
have already noticed however that in the matter of ceremonials 
we have entirely departed from the spirit of the injunctions in the 
Vendidad, and have added so enormously to their number and na- 
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ture as to make them difficult, if not impossible, to carry out. 
What is more, we are running the danger of diminishing the com- 
munal devotion toward ceremonials by making them expensive and 
difficult of being performed ; and we would especially draw to this 
danger the attention of all those who are constantly preaching to 
us to preserve intact all the prayers and ceremonials as we find 
them to-day.” 

As for the form of the book, the reader’s attention is constantly 
distracted and his patience tried by the countless mistakes in spell- 
ing and word-division. The list of Errata, pp. xxi-xxii, includes 
only a fraction of such errors. More serious are the numerous 
inaccuracies and inconsistencies in the spelling of proper names 
and of technical terms. Eight different spellings of Atash-Behram 
are used. The Alburz, Alborz, and Alburj mountains are men- 
tioned, several times each. On p. 24 we find Rivayat, on p. 43 
Revayat. We read of the Regveda on p. 136, and of the Riga-Veda 
on p. 138. Ipsi dixits on p. 24 is a peculiar combination. A pre- 
historic ruler of Iran is called Faredoon on p. 138, Faredun on p. 
146, Faridoon on p. 150. On p. 107, Semitic is misused for Semite. 
The second passage from the Gathas, quoted on p. 171, < Y. 46.1>, 
when compared with Geldner’s standard text, is found to contain 
six mistakes of various kinds. 

One could continue almost indefinitely to enumerate similar 
examples of carelessness. Since the book is a translation, the 
author is probably the only person connected with its publication 
who is in no way to blame for the slovenly way in which the printing 
and proof-reading appear to have been done. In a recent general 
survey, made for a very different purpose, of Parsi publications in 
English, the reviewer was struck by the fact that a similar condi- 
tion prevails among most of the Parsi books printed in English 
in India. Those who are trying to advance Parsi scholarship 
and to earn for it a place of respect in the world at large, will 
more easily and quickly attain their object if they insist on the 
elimination of such mistakes as disfigure the present volume. 


Marta WILKINS SMITH. 


Temple University. 
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L’Inde et le monde. Par Sytvain Lévi. Paris: CHAMPION, 
1926. Pp. 177. 

Ancient Indian Tribes. By Bimata CHurRN Law. (Punjab 
Oriental Series, No. 12.) Lahore: Punsas Sanskrit Book 
Depor, 1926. Pp. vi+192-+ 4. 

Die Arische Feuerlehre. By JOHANNES HeERTEL. I Teil. (Indo- 
iranische Quellen und Forschungen, Heft VI.) Leipzig: H. 
HAkEssEL, 1925. Pp. 188. 

Die Methode der Arischen Forschung. By JOHANNES HERTEL. 
(Indo-iranische Quellen und Forschungen, Beiheft zu Heft 
VI.) Leipzig: H. Harsset, 1926. Pp. 80. 


L’Inde et le Monde, by Professor Sylvain Lévi, is a collection 
of six essays or addresses of popular character but of considerable 
philosophic interest. The first, which gives this book its title, 
stresses the fact that India is not so isolated as is often said; the 
next, “Humanisme bouddhique,” points out that Buddhism is 
to the East what Christianity is to the West; “Civilisation brah- 
manique” and the following “Civilisation bouddhique” reveal 
how the fundamental Brahmanic tenets, Soul, Karma, salvation, 
castes, form a unity as expressions of one view of life; “ Orient 
et Occident ” shows the difficulty in mutual understanding; it is 
well-nigh impossible for the Occident to understand the Orient; 
the final essay is an address in English on “ Eastern Humanism,” 
which is a contradiction in terms since only the West has the 
intellectual catholicity of real humanism; India’s aloofness is not 
humanistic. 

The second booklet, Ancient Indian Tribes, by B. C. Law, con- 
tains all that is mentioned in ancient literature regarding the five 
tribes of Kasis, KoSalas, Assakas, Magadhas, and Bhojas, a useful 
collection, though including many trivial details culled from fables. 

Buddha said “all is burning ” and such seems to be the belief 
of Johannes Hertel, who has turned from the Pajicatantra to ex- 
plain the Veda in terms of fire-worship. In the first booklet, the 
author follows up his theory (JF xli) regarding braéhman; dhéna 
is “light ”; yaj means “turn into fire”; saosyant means “he who 
will turn into fire”; Savas is “light”; yaksin is “he who has 
light ”; vasu and derivatives are all light (compare Vohu Manah 
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as “clear thinking”) ; vdnaspdti is fire as lord of wood, etc., im- 
portant if true. The second booklet tries to show that all Indic- 
Iranic religion is based on fire-cult; it cites ridiculous attempts to 
translate the Rig Veda owing to ignorance of Hertel’s theory; 
Mithra-cult is found in RV 10. 22. There is also a sarcastic 
polemic against Clemen, Keith, and Charpentier, who are civilly 
told that they “ misrepresent facts, have not the most elementary 
knowledge of historical grammar, and are incapable of considering 
facts before setting up a theory” (p. 56). Altogether, a fiery 
little book. 


E. WASHBURN HOPKINS. 
Yale University. 


American Schools of Oriental Research. Publications of the 
Baghdad School. Texts: Vol. I. Joint expedition with the 
Irak Museum at Nuzi, by Epwarp Cuiera. Paris: Geuthner, 
1927. 


This volume, the first one of a series in which Professor Chiera 
will publish and elucidate the tablets which he excavated in 1925 
‘at Yorghan Tepe (near Kirkuk), the ancient Nuzi, contains the 
cuneiform text of one hundred inheritance texts. The copies are 
made with the accuracy and clearness that characterize Chiera’s 
transcriptions. The tablets represent the records of a Hurri family 
living probably, according to Chiera, about the middle of the second 
millennium B. c. It is perfectly evident from the spelling of the 
Assyrian, from the obscure foreign words contained in these texts, 
and especially from the character of the proper names (in which 
the divine name Teshub is of frequent occurrence), that the verna- 
cular was not Assyrian but some form of Hittite. 

Although all the documents are contracts of adoption, only No. 
59 (transliterated and translated by Chiera and Speiser in JAOS., 
47, 40f.) represents a bona fide actual adoption. In the other 
tablets adoption is a legal fiction for a sale of real estate or (26, 
50, and 78) of a woman into slavery. No. 26 reads as follows: 
“Tablet of daughtership and brideship of Tehiptilla, the son of 
Puhishenni. Iuki, the son of Mazian, gives his daughter Shiluya 
for daughtership and brideship to Tehiptilla. And Tehiptilla 
gives her as wife to Akip-sharri his slave. And if Akip-sharri dies, 
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Tehiptilla will give Shiluya to another slave of his. And as long 
as Shiluya lives, she shall not leave the house of Tehiptilla. And 
Tehiptilla gives to Iuki 45 SU of silver.” No. 50 is likewise a 
tupm martiti u kallatiti; No. 78 is a tuppi ahatiti (tablet of 
sisterhood) and contains the record of a similar transaction. 

With the exception of these four tablets (26, 50, 59, and 78) and 
of 87 and 99, all other texts are tuppi mériti (tablet of sonship) : 
87 and 99 are tuppi ahiiti (tablet of brotherhood). The adoption 
of a person as a son, as a daughter (82, where mériti is used 
instead of mdértiti, daughtership), or as a brother (87, 99), repre- 
sents merely the sale of some real estate. The buyer, in considera- 
tion of a payment in silver, bronze, grains, or the like, was adopted 
by the seller and, upon the death of the latter, came into possession 
of a specified field, or orchard, or house. The contract, after the 
title (which is lacking only in 6 and 82), enumerates the following 
items, with the omissions and the changes in order classified below. 

A. A description of the real estate given to the “ adopted son” 
as his portion (zittw). 

B. The amount paid by the buyer (kiStu). 

C. The provision that the real estate must be cleared of any 
encumbrance resting upon it (pakiranu, dinu, or perku, abbreviated 
below respectively C, Cd, Cp). 

D. The provision that the seller will bear the public charges 
of the land (ilku, cf. my study of this word in AJSL 39, 66 ff).* 

E. The amount to be paid by the seller if he refuses to carry out 
the transaction (balakutu). 

There is a considerable variety of order and omissions in these 
tablets, as the following table will show. 

1) Five items. 

ABCDE: 4 9 13 22 30 31 34 38 41 45 54 57 91 93 98. 
ABCpDE: 83 85. 

ABCED: 25 28 33 4049. ABCdED: 23 36 43 67. 

ABDCE: 3.12 27 37 46 48 52 55 92. ABDCpE: 62. 

2) Four items. 
ABCE: 15 20 56 58(?) 63 66(?) 68 77 88 94100. ABCdE: 
5 16 21 51 70 71 73 74 76 81 96. ABCpE: 29 86 87 89. 





2 The vernacular word for ilu seems to have been irwid (written IR. PI. 
IS: 28, 24 and 33, 19; cf. 89, 10). 
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ABDE: 11 17. 
ABEC: 10. ABECp: 19. 
ACBE: 1 99. 


ADCE: 60 66. ADCpE: 8 44 65. 
8) Three items. 

ABC: 61. 

ABE: 7 18 24 32 47 53 64 72 75 80 82 (two contracts on one 
tablet) 84 95. 

ACE: 97%. ACdE: 2 35 42. 

4) Two items. 

AE: 6 14 39 69 79 90. 

Tehiptilla, the son of Puhishenni, appears as the purchaser in 
nearly all these tablets; aside from 59 (where Hanadu adopts 
Hutiya), the following other persons are named as purchasers: 
Ennamati, the son of Tehiptilla (68 98); Gil-Teshub, the son of 
Hutiya (29 83 85); Haish-Teshub, the son of Puhishenni (66) ; 
Hutarraphi (78); Kurpazah (87); Musheya, the son of Hashiya 
(39 88) ; Nuisheri (60) ; Tarmitilla, the son of Shurkitilla (9 61) ; 
Udhapu, the son of Hashiya (47(?) 89); Winnirgi (a woman) 
(82). The seller is usually a man; but there are also instances of 
two men (25 29 38 52 73 80 83), two brothers (15 19 39 70 77), 
two relatives (46 66), a woman (18), a man and a woman (31 68), 
three brothers (94 97) ; two brothers and another man (67), and 
three brothers and another man (71). 

This cursory examination cannot convey an adequate impression 
of the philological and historical importance of these documents.? 
It is to be hoped that the other volumes of autographed texts and 
of interpretation, promised in this series, will be issued in a not 
too distant future. The author and the publisher deserve high 
commendation for this undertaking. 

Rospert H. PFEIFFER. 

Harvard University. 





2G. Conteneau (Les Tablettes de Kerkouk et les Origines de la Civiliza- 
tion Assyrienne. Extrait de Babyloniaca iw. Paris, Geuthner, 1926) has 
studied the seal impressions, the writing, and the proper names of the tab- 
lets found in the same region, similar to those published by Chiera, that 
were known in 1926, for the purpose of determining the relations of the 
Hurri with the Assyrians and with the Hittites. 
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A Study of Races in the Ancient Near East. By Witt1am H. 
WorrRELL. New York: D. APPLETON AND ComPaNy, 1927. 
xiv + 139 pp., with 19 illustrations. 


Professor Worrell has produced a very comprehensive little book. 
In a little over a hundred pages the reader is introduced to the main 
facts of Near Eastern geography and ethnology ; to the interrelation- 
ship of the Mediterraneans, Alpines, Nordics, and Finno-Ugrians, 
the Hamites and Semites; and lastly, to the principal linguistic 
and racial characteristics of the Hamites, the Semites, and the 
Aryans. 

The book addresses itself primarily to the general reader. This 
may account for the many excellencies and the few shortcomings 
of the work. In the first place, the study is written in a style 
that is at once brisk and lucid. Dr. Worrell discusses the numerous 
problems involved with the sure touch of one who has done much 
original work in the field. The reader is bound to appreciate an 
exposition that is authoritative and simple at the same time. 

On the other hand, the distinction between hypothesis and fact 
is not sufficiently sharp. That Welsh syntax may have been affected 
by the non-Indo-European Pictish substratum (pp. 50 ff.) is quite 
possible ; but we scarcely thave sufficient grounds to consider Pictish 
a Hamitic language on the basis of alleged syntactic similarities 
with Hamitic dialects. The specialist may find such a statement 
suggestive, the general reader is likely to be misled into accepting 
it as an established fact. Nor is the discussion of Hamito-Semitic 
affmities uniformly convincing. What can be unqualifiedly ac- 
cepted, however, is the author’s conclusion that “ Hamitic and 
Semitic are fundamentally related, and that Hamitic represents 
the survival of conditions more primitive than those to be found 
in Semitic” (p. 78). 

The author seems also to lean too heavily on his favorite theory 
of polarity. It.must not be forgotten that, while polarity is very 
helpful as an illustration, the psychological principles behind polar- 
ity are themselves in need of a satisfactory explanation. 

With these few reservations the book can be heartily recom- 
mended. It more than accomplishes the purpose, modestly set 
forth in the preface, of being “ agreeable to general readers, and 
not offensive to the learned.” 
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Die Adoption im altbabylonischen Recht. (Leipziger rechtswissen- 
schaftliche Studien, Heft 23). By Dr. iur. Martin Davin. 
Leipzig: THEopDoR WEICHER, 1927. v-—+ 121 pp. M. &. 

The legal) and social aspects of adoption as reflected in Sumerian 
and Akkadian sources are admirably surveyed in this exhaustive 
monograph. From early Sumerian times, through the series ana 
ittisu and the somewhat involved clauses of the Code of Hammurabi, 
Dr. David follows the institution of adoption to the Middle As- 
syrian period. The work is thorough and careful. The widely 
scattered material has been judiciously sifted. Scholars will wel- 
come this monograph as a convenient introduction to a subject to 
which abundant new material has recently been added in the first 
volume of the Nuzi series.’ 


E. A. SPEISER. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Archaeology and the Bible. By Grorce A. Barton, Philadelphia, 
AMERICAN SuNDAY ScHooL UNION, 1925. xv -+ 561 pp., 
122 plates. 

This is the fourth edition of a work which has become indispen- 
sable to all real students of the Bible. There is in this edition 
much more material than in the third. Nothing of real importance 
has been omitted. Some of the new features are an appendix on 
the place of the Amorites in the Civilization of Western Asia, 
where the Amurru theory is disproved. Among the additions to 
the New Testament material we find the Chalice of Antioch which 
Mr. Barton dates 120-140 a. p. The author has also included an 
excellent translation of the Hittite Code of Laws. 


J. A. MAYNARD. 
Forest Hills, N. Y. 


Rossel Island: An Ethnological Study. By W. E. Armsrrone, 
M.A. CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY Press. 1928. 8vo.; pp. 
xxvili + 274. 

In this book Mr. Armstrong provides a survey of certain impor- 
tant aspects of the culture of the most eastwardly island in the 





1 Inheritance Texts. By E. Chiera. Paris: Geuthner, 1927. 
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Louisiade Archipelago, off the southeastern coast of New Guinea. 
Discovered by Bougainville during his Pacific voyage of 1766-1769, 
the island was named about thirty years later after the master of 
D’Entrecasteaux’ ship. It has had few voluntary visitors since its 
discovery, and none, before Mr. Armstrong, who made more than 
a few casual observations on its inhabitants. Seventy years ago 
three hundred Chinese passengers of the ship Saint Paul on their 
way to the Australian gold fields went, with two or three exceptions, 
to swell the islanders’ food supply. The history of this episode, 
together with that of Rossel’s less intimate contacts with alien life, 
is contained in an Appendix where the original sources are cited. 
The question of cannibalism in the island and the relation of the 
Chinese victims to the normal functioning of this custom are dis- 
cussed in Chapter IX. 

A valuable Introduction is contributed by Dr. A. C. Haddon, 
who sums up the contributions of Mr. Armstrong and others to the 
physical anthropology of Rossel Island and the rest of the Massim 
area of southeastern New Guinea, and finds that Professor 
Seligman’s views as to the racial composition of the Massim are 
broadly confirmed by the data from Rossel. It appears that the 
Rossel Islanders, “ while agreeing in many respects with Seligman’s 
southern group of the Massim, have also a strong infusion of the 
northern group.” The latter, taller element is similar in appear- 
ance to the Polynesians, and Dr. Haddon considers that probably 
“the bearers of the higher culture to the Massim area are mainly 
of this type.” The evidence from language (non-Melanesian in 
Rossel), from the material culture, from the mythology, and from 
the totemic and other features of the social organization tends to 
confirm that from physical anthropology, viz., that an aboriginal 
culture, perhaps Papuan, has been overlaid by several waves of 
migration, and that this has produced a type similar to that of the 
Massim area in general, but that Rossel, as might be expected from 
its isolated situation, has retained more primitive features. 

In Appendix III, Mr. Armstrong has an acutely reasoned dis- 
cussion of the General Theory of the Classificatory System of 
Relationship, in which he maintains that the views of the late Dr. 
W. H. R. Rivers concerning the classificatory system, usually so 
called, are “in certain respects untenable.” This discussion, with 
Chapter IV, on the Relationship System of Rossel Island, and 
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Chapter III, Tribe, Clan, and Family—on which last the theoretical 
discussion of the Appendix and Chapter III has also a bearing— 
forms the chief contribution of the book to sociological theory. 

The author holds that Rivers’s definition of “ classificatory ” 
involves two other types of relationship, which he names “ open 
class ” and “ closed class” systems. The two kinds of “ classes ” 
refer respectively to the distinction and to the partial grouping 
together of generations for the purpose of intermarriage ; the Rossel 
system, like others which are “‘ classificatory’ in the usual sense 
of the term,” represents a third stage of development in which the 
distinction by generations disappears. 

The “intermarrying exogamous groups” of Rossel are charac- 
terized by matrilineal descent and the possession of linked totems 
similar to those of the southern Massim, but with the important 
distinction that one of the totems, a snake, in Rossel is ranked as 
a god. Among the southern Massim there is no rigid avoidance of 
the snake totem, while in Rossel Island snakes that function as 
totems are avoided and feared by all clans. 

The author also takes issue with Rivers for regarding, as he says, 
the family and other relationship groups as being of the same 
“logical type ” as, e. g., occupational groups and the village. The 
tribal relation he would bring under the former type and describes 
it “as the relation of solidarity, so that the tribal grouping of a 
persons is the sequence of persons ”—on the analogy of the defini- 
tion of family grouping and, indeed, actually to a great degree as 
the outcome of family relationships—*“ towards whom he experi- 
ences solidarity: the remoter the member of his tribe, the slighter 
the solidarity with that person.” The notion of spatial relations 
is brought in to supplement this. 

The monetary system involves usury and an elaborate estimation 
of values, and has a close relation to a great part of the ceremonial 
usages. Arbitrary values have been assigned to “ coins ”—of shell 
of two different kinds—values which are not based entirely on the 
rarity of those of higher denominations but also on custom. The 
resulting difficulty of “ making change” has given rise to a class 
of brokers who make a profit by transferring possession of coins. 
Some of these men acquire wealth and attain to such importance 
in the community as to become chiefs. 
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Mr. Armstrong’s book is a valuable contribution to our knowledge 
of Melanesian peoples, and it is greatly to be hoped that he will be 
able to complete his investigations especially of the two subjects 
his introductory examination of which has already had such fruitful 
results. 

H. U. Hatt. 


University Museum, 
Philadelphia. 


Mir ‘Ati Suir. The volume in commemoration of the 500th 
anniversary of his birth. Published by the Academy of Sciences 
of the U.S. S.R. Leningrad: 1928. 2+ ii+ 174 pp. 


The great Chaghatay-Turkish poet, philosopher, and statesman 
Mir ‘Ali Shir Navayi was born in Herat in 844 A.H. Thus in 
1926 A. D. (== 1344 A. H.) were completed five centuries (of the 
Mohammedan era) from the date of his birth. Therefore the 
Russian Academy of Sciences, through its Perpetual Secretary, 
promised the First Turcological Congress at Baku, in March, 1926, 
that it would publish a volume dedicated to his memory. Just 
two years later this appeared under the editorship of W. Barthold. 
The contents of it are a brief preface by the editor; four articles, 
two of which are devoted especially to Navayi; and five reviews. 

The article of A. Samoilovitch gives us a sketch of the history 
and development of the literary Central-Asiatic Turkish language. 
Historically this language has passed three periods, not clearly 
separated: the first, in which the cultural centre was at Kashgar, 
begins with the Qarakhanids’ kingdom (10th century) ; the second, 
in Khwarezm, from about the 12th century; and the third, in the 
country of the Timurids, from the 15th to the beginning of the 
20th c. Several examples of the lexicographical material of these 
periods are given. 

E. Berthels in his comparison between Navayi and ‘Attar dis- 
cusses the question of the influence of ‘Attar’s poem Mantiq at-Tair 
on the Lisan at/Tair of Navayi. This is, perhaps, the most valuable 
article in the volume. The principal idea of the author is that 
when we have two works with an identical theme, the latter one 
may also be important, if the borrowed theme is treated in another 
way. He compared the two poems carefully, almost verse by verse, 
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and his conclusion is very favorable to Navayi: of 63 stories intro- 
duced by Navayi in his poem only 12 are borrowed from the poem 
of ‘Attar and 51 are independent. Moreover we must highly appre- 
ciate the pages of Berthels’ work dealing with the Sufism of the 
Turkish poet. 

The next article, of A. Romaskevitch, describes a manuscript 
belonging to the Library of Petersburg University. It is the 
Chaghatay-Persian dictionary of Fath ‘Ali Khan, another copy of 
which was described by the Hungarian Turcologist Jézsef Thury. 

The deeply scientific and brilliant work of the editor is devoted 
to the study of the political and social life in Herat at the time 
of Mir ‘Ali Shir. The principal aim of W. Barthold was to give 
a picture of the real life and to correct the panegyrical and fan- 
tastic ideas which have been formed by Oriental and European 
authors. Of course, the learned author has succeeded in this. 
Especially this article is directed against the work of Belin on 
Mir ‘Ali Shir. 

Four of the five critical notes, written by A. Samoilovitch, deal 
with books published on Navayi in Azarbaijan and Turkestan by 
native writers. And generally the opinion of the critic is favorable 
’ to the oriental authors. 

N. MartINovitcH. 


Columbia University. 


Indian Serpent Lore, or the Nagas in Hindu Legend and Art. 
By J. Pu. Vocer. London: PropstHaIn, 1926 (actually 
1927). Pp. 318, with 30 plates. 


Professor Vogel (pp. 4-6) is inclined to doubt the non-Aryan 
character of the serpent cults. It is quite true that the Rig Veda 
Samhita does not give us a complete picture of old Indian civiliza- 
tion, but it is precisely the non-Aryan elements that are lacking, 
and in my view both Macdonell (Vedic Mythology, p. 153) and 
Oldenberg are right in deducing, from their absence in the hymns, 
the non-Aryan character of the Nagas. In this connection the occur- 
rence of a faience tablet with a representation of a Naga, recently 
found at Mohenjo Daro (see Illustrated London News, March 26, 
1926), and certainly pre-Aryan, is of interest. The pre- and non- 
Aryan population of India worshipped, not the gods of the Brah- 
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mans, but Yaksas, Nagas, and goddesses—about whom the Vedas, 
naturally, tell us very little.* 

It is in the Epics, and Pali and Prakrit literature that we first 
hear much about the Nagas. Now nothing is commoner than for 
a conquering race to adopt the literary and mythological traditions 
of the conquered; the heroes of the Arthuriam cycle are not the 
less Celtic because we know them largely from French versions. 
The Epics belong to a period when Aryan and native culture had 
been almost completely fused; that the Nagas, like the Yaksas 
and goddesses, there bear Sanskrit names proves little, and we 
certainly cannot argue from this that hymns to Yaksas, Nagas, 
and goddesses of fertility and increase were accidentally omitted 
from the Vedic collections. 

Professor Vogel remarks that trees haunted by Nagas are of rare 
occurrence ; but the following may be added to the examples cited: 
Fergusson, Tree and Serpent Worship, pl. LX XII (Naginis under 
trees) ; the Pataliputra railing (Waddell, Excavation at Patali- 
putra, 1903, pl. 1) ; Mahabharata, southern recension 12.69.41 ff., 
where Nagas are mentioned amongst the beings dwelling in sacred 
trees. 

Naga Kals * are mentioned and illustrated, but more complicated 
forms (naga dangaya etc.) are found in Ceylon (my Mediaeval 
Sinhalese Art, index, s. v. Naga, and Pls. VII, 6 and LII, 3). 
Nagabandhu is stated to be the aSvattha tree; but a ndgabandha 
in Ceylon and southern India is the stop of a chamfer, in form like 
a cobra hood, and found at the passage from the four to the eight- 
sided part of a pillar; and also a type of perforated window, with 
interlacing cobras.” 

In connection with Sesa, reference might have been made to the 
Naga brackets which occur as pedestal supports (e.g. at Candi 
Loro Jongrang) in Java; these hhave been discussed by Bosch 
(“ Linga-Heiligdom van Dinaja,” Tijdschr. k. Bat. Genootschap, 
LXIV, 1924, p. 263). Incidentally it may be remarked that Bosch’s 





2 Vedic references to serpents are fully discussed by Keith, Religion and 
philosophy of the Veda (1925). 

2In this connection Taittiriya Samhita VI, 1, 10 is of interest: “ Thus 
do I entwine the necks of the biting serpents . . . the serpents do not bite 
that year.” 

28 See J. A. O. S., Vol. 48, p. 265, néga-vandha, 
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view that the yoni element of the lingam-yoni represents the Earth 
is confirmed by such early (Gupta) representations as that of the 
sealing from Basairh, Bloch, “ Excavations at Basarh,” A. 8. I., 
A. R., 1903-04, Pl. XL, 2. 

Reference might well have been made to the story of Raja Adi 
who was found sleeping by Drona under the guardianship of a 
serpent, whence the place name Ahiksetra or Ahicchatra (Beal, 
Buddhist Records, p. 200, and Cunningham, Reports, I, pp. 255, 
256). 

The mode of attachment of the Naga hoods to a human body, 
discussed on p. 40, is first clearly shown in the Ramagrima com- 
position (here fig. 4) of Saiici, south gate, middle architrave, outer 
face, where a Naga and Nagi, bowing, are shown in side and nearly 
back view, the body of the snake extending downwards along the 
spine. 

In connection with Zahhak (p. 40) it might have been remarked 
that a similar type occurs early, in the figure of Ningishuida, with 
serpents rising from his shoulders, worshipped by Gudea (Ward, 
Seal Cylinders, p. 376); also that characteristic “nagas”, with 
human bust and serpent body appear regularly in early Babylonian 
(Sumerian) art (Ward, i., Ch. XVIII, and figs. 362-365 and 
1247, 1249). 

As regards the Nagaraja Elapattra (pp. 39, 213, and Pl. III), 
I have shown that Elapattra is not an equivalent of Airavata, and 
have explained the relief in detail, in J. R. A. S., 1928. 

In connection with the keeping of cobras as household animals 
(pp. 20, 274), I may mention that the late Thakur J. Seesodia 
informed me that such a cobra was kept as a sacred pet in his 
family, that his grandmother would sleep with it coiled round 
her waist, and that it was necessary that every bride entering the 
house should be properly introduced to the cobra. 

Now with reference to the old Naga images of Mathura. Profes- 
sor Vogel says: “ Modern images of Baladeva . . . are nothing 
but imitations of the ancient Naga figures. How the images of the 
Nagas came to be confounded by the villagers with effigies of 
Baladeva (or Balarama), the elder brother of Krishna, it is not 
difficult to explain. Baladeva is believed to be an incarnation of 
Sesha . . .” But in view of the fact that already in the Mahabha- 
rata (see Hopkins, Epic Mythology, p. 212) Baladeva is described 
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as having his head wreathed with snakes, it seems quite possible 
that some of the ancient images which we call Nagas were originally 
effigies of Balarama. Certainly the four-headed deity at Osia, ca. 
ninth century (Bhandarkar, in A. 8.J., A. R., 1908-09, p. 106) 
who holds a ploughshare and mace, rides on Garuda, and has the 
five hoods of a serpent about his head is Baladeva. Cunningham, 
A. 8S. Reports, VI, 21, mentions a serpent-hooded “ Baldeo ” image 
at Rip Bas, over 27 feet in height. Professor Vogel does not refer 
to the related subject of Bacchanalian Nagas, and Maitreya-like 
Nagas holding an amta flask. Here too there may be some con- 
nection with Baladeva, who is described in the Mahabharata as a 
heavy drinker. 

No reference seems to be made to the traditional association of 
snakes with sandal trees, a subject frequently illustrated in repre- 
sentations of Asivari and Rimakali Raginis in Rajput paintings 
(see Catalogue of the Indian Collections, Boston, Vol. V, No. 
LVIII, LXX).* With reference to the keeping of snakes in 
earthen vessels, as in the story of Basu Nag (pp. 256, 257), other 
Ragini paintings are of interest (Boston Catalogue, ibid. No. 
LXXVI), while earthen pots with twining snakes are to be found 
in Ceylon (my Mediaeval Sinhalese Art, Pl. XXVI, 6). 

The book is admirably illustrated. Amongst the few important 
representations of Nagas that might well have been added may be 
mentioned the very fine relief of a five-headed Naga which is cut 
in the living rock and guards the pool at Mihintale in Ceylon, and 
the relief of Adi Sesa in the Siva temple at Srisailam (Fig. 1). 

Probably the oldest Naga image for which extant evidence is 
available is represented by the stone hoods of Maurya date from 
Rajgir, now NS. 3 in the Calcutta Museum (Mem. A. 8S. I., 30, 
p. 44). 

Professor Vogel makes a brilliant identification of the Amaravati 
scenes reproduced on Plate VII. The relief of the Kalika story is 
one of the loveliest of Amarivati sculptures, and has not, I think, 
been published before. It is in the British Museum. Here (Fig. 2) 
I illustrate another Amaravati relief now in Madras, which might 
belong either to the Champeyya or the Bhiridatta Jataka; but the 


a 


* Reference to the caste of the great Naga kings will be found in the 
Chinnamasté Dhyainam, ibid., p. 137. 
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presence of a monkey points more definitely to the Ahigundika 
Jataka. Another Amaravati group I am unable to identify (Fig. 3) ; 
it is, 1 believe, in the Madras Museum, and represents a princely 
personage stepping across or upon two Nagas; the scene is appar- 
ently at a ghdt, suggested by the presence of several fishermen; 
similar to this is another Madras fragment, Golonbew photo No. 
62642. The principal figure is followed by one in monastic robes, 
and between his legs there appears another figure, half seen, with 
hands respectfully folded, which may be the Naga in human form. 
The scene is published here in the hope that Professor Vogel or 
some other student may be able to identify it.* 

Professor Vogel’s book is an admirably prepared and almost ex- 
haustive account of its subject, and it is not by way of criticism, but 
as a contribution to the subject, that the above suggestions are 
made. It is also very well produced, and remarkably free of mis- 
prints; I have noticed only Seshon a for on Sesha, in the list of 
illustrations and p. 35, line 22, twtelaty for tutelary. The value of 
the work is greatly enhanced by the excellent index. 


India: the landscape, the monuments, and the people. By Martin 
Htrumman. Berlin: “Orbis Terrarum” Series, 1928. 


xxxiv pp., 1 map, 304 plates. 


This is an Indian picture book, with an introduction. The 
author’s admirable and well-chosen photographs present an adequate 
picture of a living culture in vital relation to its actual environ- 
ment. The author’s point of view is scholarly; but his purpose is 
to “let the beauty of the country and its monuments speak for 
itself.” It is quite incorrect to say that “ Buddha dissipated the 
castes”; he did not concern himself in any way with the sociai 
order, except to recommend to the Vajjians the continuance of ex- 
isting institutions, nor was the caste system even fully developed in 





* Still another relief from Amarivati, in the Madras Museum (A. &. I. 
photo B. 165, India Office Serial No. 770, Golonbew No. 62716) shows a 
coiled serpent seated, so to speak, in a cane chair, and curiously regarded 
by a man and woman who stand beside the chair, looking down upon it. 
Cf. Ferguson, Tree and Serpent Worship, Pl. LXIII, 1, same subject. 
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the Buddha’s time. It is however just to say (and few general 
writers on India have realised this) in connection with the decline 
of Buddhism in India that “the incomparable affective values 
which were the issue have, perhaps, a social foundation.” The 
“white Brahmin cord” is not worn only by Brahmans, but also 
by Ksatriyas, Vaisyas, and “good Sidras” such as the southern 
Vellilas. “ Adventures with women” is a poor and undiscerning 
term to use in connection with the Krsna Lila. “ Zoological gar- 
den ” is a curious version of the “ deer park ” at Benares. Some now 
discarded identifications are retained, e. g. the MaheSa at Elephanta 
is still called a Trimirti, and the Gangavatarana at Mimallapuram 
Arjuna’s Penance. For some unknown reason the terms Pallava 
and Chola are preceded by the qualification “so-called.” Misprints 
are comparatively few: one notes Jamapuri for Yamapuri (p. 
xxiii), Ghau for Ghaus (p. xxvii), and Jahai for Jahan (p. xxix). 
Volumes on Indo-China and Ceylon, and on Nepal and Tibet are 
to follow, and will be welcomed. 


Basreliefs of Badimi. By R. D. Banergi. Memoirs of the 


Archaeological Survey of India, No. 25. Calcutta, 1928. 
62 pp; 27 plates. 


This is an admirable and adequately illustrated account of all 
the sculptures in caves I to IV at Badimi. One of these caves is 
dated 578, and all belong to the latter part of the 6th century. 
The reliefs are equally important as examples of Indian Art and 
as illustrations of the mythology. Those illustrating the rape of 
the Soma by Garuda seem to be unique. The representation of 
Brahma as nabhija seems to be the earliest known, for the Deogarh 
Brahma is indeed abjaja but the stem of the lotus is not connected 
with Visnu’s nayel; and Bhandarkar (Vaisnavism, Saivism, etc., 
p. 45) is able to cite only eighth century examples from Elira 
and Sirpur. It is remarkable that in the Trivikrama compositions 
of caves II and IV, the figure of Sukra* holding the daksinoda is 
represented like a Buddha, with drnd, usnisa, and samghati. 





* See J. R. A. 8., 1929, p. 153, correcting ib., 1928, p. 835, note 2. 
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The bull and elephant design (fig.3) under the dvdrapdla of 
cave I (p.3) is called simply “an elephant fighting with a bull;” 


1. From one of the Viripaksa pillars, 2. Hampi, Achyuta Raja’s temple, 
Pattadakal, ca. 740. Longhurst, Hampi Ruins, fig. 51. 


From Ceylon. 


but this design, which occurs elsewhere, really represents a bull and 
elephant facing, with heads so ingeniously combined that a single 
form fits both animals. I+ is an interesting example of the “ ani- 
mal style ”and is to be correlated with other designs of like ancestry, 
e. g. the widely distributed forms representing two or more animals 
of one species so arranged that a single head serves equally well for 
each. A small sculpture combining a bull, elephant, and ram 
has been found at Mohenjodaro, and is reproduced in the Jllus- 
trated London News, January 14, 1928, p. 44, fig. 4. The bull- 
elephant combination is known in Ceylon az usamba-kufijara, and 
in southern India as viraguba-kungara corresponding to Sanskrit 
vrsabha-kunjara. Various occurrences of this form are shown in 
the accompanying illustrations: Fig. 1, on a pillar of the Viriipaksa 
temple at Pattadakal, Cousens, loc. cit. supra, pl. XLIV; Fig. 2, 
Hampi, Longhurst, A. H., Hampi ruins, fig. 51; Fig. 3, Badami, 
Cave I, ut supra; Fig. 4, Ceylon, my Mediaeval Sinhalese art, fig. 
27. Another example appears on a late south Indian ivory 
illustrated by Goetz, “ Geschnitzte Elfenbeinbiichsen aus Siidin- 
dien,” Jahrb. as. Kunst, II, 1925. 
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The designation Cave IV is now given to what used to be called 
Cave III or the “ Great Vaisnava Cave,” but the Plates (15-27) 
from this Cave are erroneously numbered as coming from Cave 
III, which in the new numbering of the text refers only to a small 
Cave without reliefs except a doubtful Bodhisattva. Further, to 
accord with the text, Plate 14 should be described as from Caves 
III and IV, not from Cave III alone. 


ANANDA K. CoOMARASWAMY. 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


The family of the late Professor MAURICE BLOOMFIELD has presented to 
the Library of our Society a large collection of letters received by him, 
over a period of nearly fifty years, from many distinguished orientalists 
and philologists. The letters number about two hundred; many are long 
and of great scholarly interest. All members of the Society will surely 
wish to associate themselves with the expression of gratitude to the donors 
which was tendered by a resolution adopted at the Society’s last meeting. 
It is hoped, further, that this example will be followed in the future by 
other distinguished members of the Society or their heirs. Such collec- 
tions will constitute a permanent and very valuable enrichment of our 
records. 


Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, as an appointed representative of the 
American Oriental Society, attended the twenty-fifth anniversary meeting 
of the American Academy of Arts and Letters held in New York, April 
23-24. 








